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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subscriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS ntended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
{nterest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single nsertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty doilars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universaiist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for tha dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


(nwersalist Publishing House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, 
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ANOTHER NEW DEAN 


Appointment of Prof. Shirley Jackson 
Case as Dean of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago has been announced 
by President Robert M. Hutchins. Pro- 
fessor Case, an eminent scholar in early 
Christian history and a member of the 
Divinity faculty at Chicago since 1908, will 
sueceed Dean Shailer Mathews, who re- 
tires at the age of seventy on June 380. 

Dr. Case, who will head one of the most 
influential centers of religious scholarship 
in the United States, is himself the out- 
standing American authority on the 
civilization of Palestine at the time of 
Christ, on the life of Jesus and the early 
spread of Christianity in the Mediter- 
ranean region. 

Professor Case went to the University 
of Chicago as assistant professor of New 
Testament interpretation, after having 
taken the Ph. D. degree at Yale Univer- 
sity in 1906 and served on the faculties of 
Yale and of Bates College. He was made 
chairman of the Department of Church 
History in the university’s Divinity School 
in 1928. 

Most widely discussed of Dr. Case’s 
nine volumes of scholarly writing is his 
“Jesus—A New Biography,’ published 
in 1927 by the University Press. In this 
work Professor Case, having steeped him- 
self in the cultural history of Palestine as 
it provided an environment for Jesus, re- 
constructed the biography of the man 
Jesus as he lived with his contemporaries, 
rejecting those parts of the various records 
of his life which do not fit into the known 
environment. 

One of the results of the publication of 
this book, in which Dr. Case points out 
that Nazareth was within an hour’s walk- 
ing distance of Sepphoris, then the largest 
city and the capital of Palestine, was the 
organization of an archeological expedition 
to Sepphoris, which had hitherto been 
neglected. 

He has been president of the’ Chicago 
Society of Biblical Research, the American 
Society of Church History and the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. He 
was managing editor of the American 
Journal of Theology trom 1912 to 1920 and 
has been editor of the Journal of Religion 
since 1927. 

Last year Dr. Case was chairman of the 
Church History Commission to the Orient, 
the object of which was to stimulate the 
collection of original source materials for 
the history of the indigenous religions. 

The University’s Divinity School has a 
faculty of thirty-four members, drawn 
from various denominations, and a student 
body of more than 450 a year. No de- 
nominational emphasis is exercised and 
graduates enter and preach in whatever 
denominations they elect. 

Dean Shailer Mathews, who has been 
head of the school since 1908, has been ap- 
pointed Barrows Lecturer in India and 
Burma for the coming winter. 


CHURCH CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK AT DETROIT 


The Federal Council’s Church Confer- 
ence of Social Work will hold its fourth 
annual session in Detroit, June 11-17, in 
connection with the National Conference 
of Social Work. The Social Service Coun- 
cil of Canada and the Detroit Council of 
Churches are uniting in the program. 

This will be an economy conference. 
Headquarters will be at the splendid new 
Y. W. C. A. building, where women may 
secure rooms at $1.00 per day. The 
Y. M. C. A. offers the same rate to men. 

Conference vesper speakers will be Miss 
Jane Addams, Prof. Frank J. Bruno, presi- 
dent of the National Conference, Mrs. John | 
M. Glenn, Rev. D. N. McLachlan of | 
Toronto, Rt. Rev. Herman Page of De- 
troit. 

Other speakers include Canon C. W. 
Vernon of Toronto and Dr. Leland Foster | 
Wood of New York, on Stabilizing Mar- 
riage; Prof. Walter Rautenstrauch of 
Columbia University, discussing Technoc- 
racy; Prof. Arthur E. Holt of Chicago, on 
the Rural Crisis; Miss Mary Irene Atkin- 
son of the Ohio Department of Public 
Welfare in joint session with the Child | 
Welfare League of America, on Assistance | 
by the State to Private Child Caring | 
Agencies; Dr. Will‘am S. Keller of Cincin- 
nati, in joint session with the Episcopal 
Social Work Conference, on Personality | 
Adjustments; Rev. R. W. Woodroofe of 
Detroit, at the Annual Fellowship Dinner, 
with a showing of a new historical motion 
picture. Councils of churches, federated 
church women, denominational groups, 
theological seminaries and a newly or-| 
ganized group of church training schools 
will hold sectional meetings. 

The Church Conference will go to Wind-| 
sor Thursday for a dinner and evening! 
meeting in joint session with the Canadian 
Council. | 

Mr. Clarence E. Pickett of the American |} 
Friends Service Committee, Philadelphia, 
the chairman for 1933, will preside at alll} 
vespers and regular sessions. Speaking at}} 
a recent meeting of the Federal Council’s¥ 
Department of Social Service, Mr. Pickett! 
emphasized three main objectives of the} 
Conference. The first, to bring church 
social workers, pastors and denominational | 
officials into contact with the standards} 
and technical discussions of the National] 
Conference of Social Work; the second, to 
bring an increasing spiritual emphasis into 


i 


{ 
i 
relate them effectively to the social wor i 
of their communities, and to bring the 
into touch with the other churches and} 
with the social work of the nation. | 

Inquiries regarding Conference member#|| 
ship, program details, and railroad rates 
should be addressed to Miss Amelia} 


Wyckoff, secretary, 105 East 22d Street 
New York City. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing e@ 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 
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TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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ROOSEVELT, HITLER, AND PEACE 


N theory the problem of disarmament is simple, 
in application it is extraordinarily complex and 
difficult. 

Here are the nations, in a horrible financial mess, 
needing every dollar, pound, mark and franc for living 
expenses, for schools, roads, public health, fire pro- 
tection, what not, and yet they are compelled to spend 
enormous sums for armaments which may never be 
used and whose by-product is a military mind. 

The word “‘compelled”’ may be questioned by our 
pacifist friends, but is there any compulsion greater 
than that of fear? 

The nations are afraid of another war, they know 
that the result of such a war may depend on the first 
overwhelming rush, and all want to be in a position 
to make that rush. 

Obviously every nation would be as well prepared 
to make that rush if it had half as great a military 
establishment as it now has, costing half as much to 
keep up, provided every other nation likewise had 
half of what it now has. The psychology of jockeying 
for advantage and watching lest the other fellow put 
something over is so universal that statesmen find it 
impossible to get the nations on any other level of 
preparedness. The juggernaut creaks on and all 
of us pay. 

The disarmament conference has been at the 
point of complete failure so long that all except the 
peace societies and munition makers have stopped 
thinking about it. The economic conference can not 
possibly succeed without the success of the disarma- 
ment conference. The world can not get out of the 
doldrums without the success of both. We are be- 
ginning to see that if we humble individuals are to go to 
Ferry Beach, Murray Grove, or Atlantic City, or even 
ive in half way comfort, some of these world confer- 


ences will have to be helped. More important than 
that, if the world is to be spared another horrible war 
with its attendant wreckage of property and ideals, 
prompt action is vital. 

It is not necessary to repeat here what the Presi- 
dent of the United States has done at this juncture. 
The greatest thing about it is that he has done some- 
thing, that the United States is represented, and that 
our country is not left in the position of making the 
other fellow carry the heavy end of the stick. The 
timeliness of the President’s letter to the nations of 
the world is striking. With Hitler mounting the ros- 
trum, Roosevelt spoke in a moment of destiny. Ram- 
say MacDonald said that he made history. 

In its essentials the President’s proposals are so 
simple that to common sense it seems ludicrous that 
they have to be made. They are as obvious as the 
sentence in his message to Congress, ““The way to dis- 
arm is to disarm.” 

The new thought to the average man in his mes- 
sage to the nations is that defensive preparations 
are futile. The offensive under modern conditions 
has the advantage. Forts can not stop invaders with 
heavy guns. Therefore get rid of all offensive weapons 
and make invasions impossible. That same logic 
would make us get rid of defensive weapons too. 
Within a nation we find carrying weapons a source of 
danger, and it has been abandoned largely. Between 
nations the same principle holds. 

The world knows who threw the last monkey- 
wrench into the disarmament machinery. Germany 
threw that monkey-wrench by a loud threat to rearm. 
That threat meant more than wrecking the two con- 
ferences. It meant a devastating war. Under these 
circumstances Roosevelt spoke and Hitler answered. 
Modern marvels of news reporting and radio gave us 
both messages instantly. Hitler came to our very 
desk, and the wild cheers of the deputies who heard 
him sounded through the building. Perhaps events 
may negative our affirmation before it can be printed, 
but it seemed to us a case of fortiter in modo and 
suaviter in res. At least we trust so. It sounded 
rather fierce in spots, but apparently expressed a 
desire to help work things out. 

Is not Germany right in her fundamental con- 
tention that it is as much a violation of the Versailles 
Treaty for the other nations not to disarm as it is for 
her to rearm? 

If it is true that “Germany is not thinking of war 
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but to heal the wounds of war,’ may not a modus 
vivendt be found? 

An interesting sidelight on the “big navy mind” 
was the statements instantly issued by Congressman 
Fred Britton and others of his ilk to the effect that the 
message of the President would not affect our navy 
building plans in the slightest. That of course is the 
essential thing to bear in mind. Rome may be burn- 
ing, but build a big navy. The country may be broke, 
but build a big navy. Teachers may have no money, 
schoolhouses may be lacking, roads may be full of 
holes, but build a big navy. World business recovery 
and our own jobs hinge on disarmament, but build a 
big navy. What amentality for law makers! 

As for Russia, let us wait and see what she will 
do. At least the government knows she exists. 

We have some weird partners among the fifty- 
two nations addressed by President Roosevelt, but 
let us remember that we ourselves are a little weird in 
our actions at times. Let us humbly pray and bravely 
work to bring order, peace, good will, out of the world 
chaos. 


* * 


NOT THE FIRST WOMAN 


ISS NATHALIE UPTON, elected to the Board 
of Trustees of the Universalist Publishing 
- House, is not the first woman to sit in that 
august body. A lifetime ago Mrs. Caroline M. Saw- 
yer, wife of Dr. Sawyer of Tufts College, was a mem- 
ber of the Board. When she died her place was taken 
by Mrs. Philena C. Start, wife of the Agent of the 
Publishing House, who later was Bursar of Tufts 
College. When Mr. Start was killed thirty-five years 
ago by a subway explosion at Boylston and Tremont 
Streets, Mrs. Start left Boston and went to the state 
of Washington. Since that time the Board has had 
to do without the sense and insight of awoman. We 
look for steady improvement all along the line. 
* * 


LENIN, ROCKEFELLER AND THE ARTIST 


OME nice questions arise in connection with the 
dismissal of the Mexican artist Diego Rivera 
by the Rockefeller Center in New York. The 

main question is this: May an artist put anything that 
he chooses in a mural painting for a new building or 
ought the owners to have something to say about it? 
What about artists’ freedom, editorial freedom, minis- 
terial freedom? Should the money power shackle 
genius? 

The Rockefeller family is reported to be annoyed 
by several revolutionary touches in the mural, but the 
main one was a portrait of Lenin. They demanded 
that Rivera leave Lenin out. Rivera refused and they 
dismissed him. 

American artists have organized to keep Ameri- 
can jobs for Americans. A Progressive United Front 
Rivera Defense Committee has come into being to or- 
ganize a mass working class protest. Rivera offers to 
give his services free to anybody who will house his 
great painting. It is a great jamboree and loud laugh- 
ter is the main thing called for. 

These things seem clear to us: The Rockefeller 
Center is not ethically bound to have the face of Lenin 
looking down from the walls of the great hall. The 


artist is not ethically bound to do what his masters 
order. 

The artist does right to insist on being something 
more than a dummy. The trustees do right in secur- 
ing the painting they want for the hall. The move- 
ment ‘‘American Art Jobs for Americans” is the height 
of folly. The Progressive United Front Rivera 
Defense Committee is not folly but skilful propa- 
ganda. 

We as editor and all of our brother editors, and all 
of our brother ministers, will claim absolute and com- 
plete freedom to declare the whole counsel of God as 
we understand it, and we will admit the right of our 
bosses to throw us out if they think best. 

We have a remarkable article on Lenin, a great 
human interest story, by Professor Speight. We pro- 
pose to publish it in the near future. Nobody is going 
to tell us that we must not publish it. If they did, 
they would have to throw us out to stop us. But if 
they did throw us out, we should admit their full right 
to do it. 

The essential thing is that Universalists are not 
the kind of folks that even think of throwing people 
out of editors’ chairs or pulpits because they publish 
the other side. Universalists want the other side. 

ok * 


“COPENHAGEN 1934’’ 
E give our readers a new project to aim at for 
\) V the year of our Lord 1934. 

It is the great meeting of the International 
Association of Religious Liberals at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, probably early in August next year. 

A meeting for the reorganization of the group 
formerly known as the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals was held in Arnheim, Holland, in | 
1930, which was attended by Dr. Etz and Dr. Mac- 
pherson of the Universalist Church and Professor Auer, 
Dr. Savage, Dr. Pierce, Dr. Shippen and Mr. Fuller 
of the Unitarian Church. 

The first of a proposed series of biennial congresses | 
was held at St. Gall, Switzerland, in 1932, Dr. Scott 
representing the Universalist Church and Dr. Cornish, 
Mr. Call, Professor Auer, Dr. Griffin and Dr. Pierce 
representing the Unitarians. 

Now plans are being made for a summer school of |} 
theology at Copenhagen in connection with the Con- 
gress. This project may greatly increase the interest |} 
of ministers, teachers, church school workers and 
thoughtful lay folk in the world gathering. i} 

Well in advance of the Congress, a safe, comfort- 
able ship chartered for the occasion will sail for a 
convenient European port. 

Then those who are interested in the school will 
go on to Copenhagen two weeks before the Congress. 

For thirty hours they will be in classes, fifteen 
each week. Under specialists drawn from many 
countries they will buckle down to work along lines 
not always followed in theological schools. 

The plans in the minds of those urging the project || 
call for something more than a rehash of courses given 
at Harvard, Tufts, Meadville, St. Lawrence, Chicago, 
Bangor, London, Prague, Leiden, interesting and im- 
portant as these may be. Some of the courses sug- ||} 
gested are: “A Comparative Study of Living Religions |} 
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of To-day,” “The State and¥Religion,” “Liturgical 
Movements in Modern Times,” “The Church and 
Social Problems,” “Newer Types of Pastoral Care,” 
“The Future of Bible Study,” “Contemporary Philo- 
sophical Problems,” “Contemporary Theological Prob- 
lems.” If men and women should follow the discus- 
sions of these subjects under the leadership of eminent 
specialists from many lands, they would be apt to have 
some idea of the way things are moving in the world 
of religion. 

Moreover, they would have a chance to observe 
the differing emphases and colorings given to the same 
propositions by the man from Czechoslovakia and 
the man from Scotland. They would get behind the 
curtains which hide so many things in a foreign land. 
They would form friendships. They might even build 
bridges of understanding over old chasms of race, of 
nationalism and of belief. And doing these things 
they would have an exceedingly interesting time. 

It is planned to have the more important courses 
given in more than one language, and to make the 
school truly international in scope. 

If the ideal can be realized its influence on liberal 
cburches and all churches will be enormous. 

The hour has come to scrap offensive armaments 
and limit nations to moderate national defense. Such 
an hour may be the zero hour for an offensive in a 
nobler field. 

A gathering of this kind might change the reluct- 
ant defensive campaign of the churches into a move- 
ment forward with confidence and courage. 

* * 


WORCESTER 1933 

EFORE Copenhagen 1934 comes Worcester 1833. 
At the Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson made an effective 
little speech calling the attention of the delegates to 
the fact that the General Convention with all of its 
auxiliaries is to meet with the First Universalist 
Church of Worcester next October. “This is a great 
convention,” he said, referring to the Cambridge 
gathering, ‘‘one of the best that we have had in years, 
but a greater is coming in October. You must all be 
there. Our new parish house will supply every need. 
It is fully adequate to the demands of such a gathering. 
Our people are expecting you. Our board has made 
provision. Important questions are coming up. In- 
teresting sessions are being planned. Come to Worces- 

ter. You will never regret it.” 

The Free Church of America, the new profession 
of belief, the future of the Japan Mission, the policies 
of the Board of Trustees—all will be up for discussion. 
But greater than any of these will be the sessions of 
instruction and inspiration. If half we hear is true, 
we shall all learn something at Worcester. There is a 
determined effort being made to get away from the 
old platitudes. The sacrifice of the greatest oppor- 
tunity of the church to placate some disgruntled 
brother will no longer be permitted. Getting some- 
body in simply because he is dyed in the wool is now 
regarded as poor business. There is to be an attempt 
at human interest in all the programs. 

We do not need to go to Worcester to hear that 
there is a “challenge’’ somewhere, or everywhere, or 
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that the social system is ended, or that brotherhood 
is a good thing, or that sunsets are beautiful. 

We are not going for long evening meetings after 
long business days either. If the program committee 
overloads the program, we will organize both a strike 
and a lockout, and likewise will lead the pickets. 

We are writing these words in behalf of the 
Worcester Convention because we assume that this 
Convention will be organized as we think it ought to 
be organized, and will do what we think it ought to do, 
and therefore will prove to be a truly great and epoch- 
making convention. In any event it is not too early 
to plan for Worcester 1983. 


* * 


ASK THE HARRIMANS 


N 1918, the American Red Cross in Paris turned 
over to the Commission for Belgium with which 
the present writer was connected a young volun- 

teer chauffeur. His name was Harriman, and he was 
from New York City. Only eighteen years old, he 
was large, well developed for his age, handsome, ear- 
nest, enthusiastic. He wanted to do his bit and was 
determined to make good. We let him go to the 
Commission to England a little later, for he was hardly 
old and experienced enough for our service. He passed 
out of sight, but he was a pleasant memory—a fellow 
with great wealth back of him, but who wanted to 
make his life count. 

After the war, the newspapers told us one day 
that this boy had been killed in an automobile crash 
near Roslyn, Long Island. 

This past week the father of the boy, an old man 
who shambled rather than walked, money gone, honor 
questioned, out on bail, expecting to go on trial in a 
few days for falsifying entries in the books of his 
bank, escaped from a nursing home in New York and 
went away to commit suicide. They found him in an 
obscure inn at Roslyn, near the cemetery where his 
son was buried. He said he went there because his 
son had been killed there. With a heart disease, a 
brain disease, a self-inflicted wound, they took him to 
a hospital. The wife and mother, broken in health, 
very feeble, was taken to her husband’s bedside. 

There are those who think that wealth brings 
happiness and who give all of their time and energy to 
amassing wealth. 

There are those also who think that sons of rich 
men have unusual opportunities for advancement, 
and no handicaps. 

And there remain those cloistered ecclesiastics, 
ignorant of life, who think that they have to insist on 
a theological hell where men will be punished for 
deeds done in the body. 

Ask the Harrimans. 

* * 
IN A NUTSHELL 

The Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, formerly minister 
of our church in Norway, Me., has written for our 
paper a graphic description of the Continental Con- 
gress of Workers and Farmers, to which he was sent 
as a delegate from the Socialist Party of Maine. 


Can we “carry on” against irreligion when the 
word religion is used to cover twenty other things? 
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The Spiritual Significance 
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of Modern Universalism * 


C. Leslie Curtice 


HE dominant note that has been struck at 
this State Convention is one of confidence 
“| and expectancy in looking towards the future. 

w}| The leaders of this Convention and the Uni- 
versalist denomination have sounded the reveille 
which summons the hosts of the Universalist ranks to 
advance. The colors have been nailed to the mast 
for closer battle. 

It is the same note sounded by Dr. Gilkey the 
other evening—the note of the liberal spirit, which 
sees in the confusion of the present world order an op- 
portunity to express the spiritual convictions of a pro- 
gressive faith. It is the clarion call which Walter 
Lippmann sounded in an address before the students 
of the University of California: “We live in a great 
age... . what lies ahead of us is the opportunity to 
take part in one of the great moments of history, to be 
one with, if we have the imagination to see it, and the 
courage to share it, a great undertaking of the human 
spirit.” 

Indeed, it is this sense of possessing a profound 
message, of imparting something which is vitally 
needed by the world, of having a part to play in the 
emergence of a new day, which rightfully should be the 
stimulant of this Convention. Here we are, a small 
group of people belonging to a small denomination. 
And because it has become a sort of mania in our day 
and age to measure everything by size and quantity, 
we have at times become discouraged. 

People say to me: “Oh, it seems so _ useless! 
There are so few of us and it is such a struggle to carry 
on!’ And yet how little difference the size or quantity 
makes. How will you measure the winsome piety of 
St. Francis of Assisi against the far-flung ecclesiastical 
empire of Innocent II1? Was it not a comparatively 
small band of Christians who conquered the imposing 
Roman Empire within three centuries? Can you 
measure with a yardstick of size and quantity the 
forces which brought about a rebirth of religion in the 
sixteenth century with the Reformation? How little 
bigness affects the inmost life of the world. It may 
attract but it does not create. 

One of the most famous animals which ever lived 
was P. T. Barnum’s elephant, Jumbo. His fame rested 
on one thing. He was the biggest elephant in cap- 
tivity. Jumbo did attract people but he did not change 
them. It is said that one Sunday more than six hun- 
dred thousand people paraded up and down the board 
walks of Coney Island. Think of it—more than six 
hundred thousand people! More people than we can 
boast of in our denomination. What did such an 
enormous crowd mean? The answer can be given 
pretty largely in one word—peanuts! It meant 
nothing. It amounted to nothing. 

But here we are, a small group with a great pur- 
pose. That means something. We’re going some- 
where. We have a mission. What is that mission? 

‘The liberation of mankind. Could you possibly ask 


*Aadress at the Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
May 11, 1933. 


for more than that? Alexandre Dumas wrote a story 
about the unfortunate twin of Louis XIV of France, 
who was destined to live out his life on the Island of 
St. Helena, an iron mask covering his face, never to be 
removed. Liberalism has consistently believed that 
the iron mask imposed upon mankind can and will be 
removed. ... The iron mask of ignorance, super- 
stition, fear, hatred, and wrong-doing. It believes 
that the great dreams of men—the abolition of war, 
the coming of brotherhood, the curbing of greed, the 
elevation of the underprivileged—are dreams that will 
ultimately be realized. The liberal has paid the price. 
He has been hooted at, scoffed at, mocked at, as being 
a futile compromiser. Persistently, almost relent- 
lessly, he has held his course. And now through the 
darkness he sees the extending rays of dawn. There 
will yet break upon the world the ideals and purposes 
which the liberal has held to be the basic principles of 
progress. It is thrilling to be a part of this movement. 
It involves sacrifice and constant self-discipline, but 
it is only through sacrifice and self-discipline that the 
world can be saved. 

Our subject this afternoon brings us at once to 
the point, ““The Spiritual Significance of Modern Uni- 
versalism.’’ For let it be said at the start that what 
we mean by spiritual is not an other-worldliness by 
which we are guaranteed an eternal life insurance 
policy, not a vague unreality. What we mean by 
spiritual is the enrichment of human life as a whole on 
this planet. As Dr. Fosdick says: ‘““Whatever elevates 
life, beautifies it with significance, makes its appre- 
ciation of nature keener, its happiness in art richer, its 
moral practises more wholesome, its social relation- 
ships more humane, is spiritual. Whatever gives 
men creative joy in their work, redeems life from 
drudgery and baptizes it with purposeful meaning, is 
spiritual. Wherever men find in life not simply things 
that serve them but values which they serve, so that 
they are ennobled by devotion, purified by a real and 
inward worship of the Divine made concrete in an ex- 
perience of goodness, truth, or beauty, they are win- 
ning spiritual life.” 

It is that kind of spiritual life to which modern 
Universalism addresses itself. Whatever frees man, 
whatever releases the hidden resources and powers 
which can be made available for the purposes of daily 
life, from that modern Universalism derives its func- 
tion. 

So it was in the beginning. What early Univer- 
salism set out to do was to open doors in the mental 
and spiritual life of man which had banged shut with 
the despairing determinism of Jonathan Edwards. 
Its final accomplishment was the enrichment of life as 
a whole. It set free minds which were cramped by 
fear—fear of a heartless Calvinistic God who fore- 
doomed multitudes of people to eternal damnation. 
It released prisoned souls. 

Such also is its task and opportunity to-day, to 
swing wide open doors that are closed, to reveal pos- 
sibilities that are latent, to develop resources that ery 
aloud for release, to see beneath the awful purgings 
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of a world at strife a purpose, a direction and a destiny. 

How then shall we speak of the spiritual sig- 
nificance of modern Universalism? In what way does 
it enrich human life? Shall we point to this dogma 
or that belief? Or is there something more with which 
to move the world? 

Rabbi Silver in his book, “Religion in a Changing 
World,” tells of an old Indian fable. An Indian chief- 
tain once conimanded his three sons to climb a certain 
steep and difficult mountain and to bring back some 
object as a token of the highest point which they 
reached in their climb. Towards sundown the three 
sons returned. One had climbed half-way up the 
dangerous slope and brought back a cluster of rare 
flowers which he found there. The second had gone 
farther and reached quite two-thirds up the moun- 
tain’s side, and brought back specimens of rare stones 
which he had discovered there. The third, the young- 
est and the bravest of the three, had by his pluck and 
daring climbed to the very top, but he had found 
nothing there to bring back with him. The crest of 
the mountain was above the timberline so that nothing 
grew there, and it was one solid rock from which he 
could abstract nothing. ‘Father,’ he said, “I have 
brought nothing back. I have nothing to show for 


my labors. But from the heights which I reached I 
caught sight of the sea! .... I caught sight of the 
sea.” 


That youngest son might well represent the 
liberal religious movement at its best. The older 
brothers have climbed half-way, yes, three-quarters 
way up the dangerous slope and brought back that 
which they found. They have concrete rewards. 
It may be in the form of an ecclesiastical organization. 
It may be a definite program or a forceful system. 
It may be arare truth. There it is for the eyes of the 
world to behold. There is the reward. But the 
youngest brother through his pluck and daring climbed 
to the very top. He brings back nothing to show for 
his labors. But from the heights he caught sight of 
the sea. 

This then is our priceless contribution to the 
world—the vision of a distant goal yet to be attained. 
Shall we say that the contribution of the youngest son 
is the most negligible because it is the least apparent? 
For that vision has within it the power and the force 
to break open a new world. It has within it enough 
energy and vitality to burst the horizons until “‘no 
horizons can beseenabout man’s possiblecreativeness.”’ 
It has broken down great boundaries, it has rent 
asunder folly and stupidity. It has stormed the cita- 
dels of prejudice and fear and hatred. It has beheld 
the sea—the sea of a large humanity capable of ad- 
vancing indefinitely towards social justice and good- 
will. It has beheld a Universal God, universal values, 
and ultimate universal salvation. It is to that vision 
that we must hold true. It is by that vision that we 
must progress. 

In the first place then, the spiritual significance of 
modern Universalism is the product of a great vision, 
a hope which outsoars our reach. But it must also 
be the product of something else. We must develop 
a technique which will be as efficient when put into 
practise as the vision is glorious. It is not enough to 
catch sight of the sea. We must find a way to get to 


the sea. It is not enough to have a vision of the City 
of God. We must succeed in building the City of 
God. Itisnot enough to dream of a universal brother- 
hood of man. We must discover and create the means 
by which to attain a universal brotherhood of man. 
It is not enough to develop personal goodness and 
fellowship with God. We must make it possible for 
every one to realize his own innate goodness, and to 
find God. It is not enough to talk of social justice, 
when here in Massachusetts, in fact in Boston, are 
girls working in sweatshops for one cent an hour. In 
New Jersey women are getting as low as 70 cents for 
three weeks’ work. For the last two or three years 
there has been a war on down in West Virginia—a 
war as merciless, as cruel, as though fought by rival 
armies. It is a war in which the participants are 
miners and their wives and children. A war against 
feudalism, against starvation wages. Everywhere 
over the world class is ranged against class in bitter 
conflict. Mighty forces, tremendous impersonal forces, 
threaten the life of society. We need strong weapons 
to deal with such a world, weapons that are sharpened 
by enthusiasm and intelligence, by long-time plan- 
ning. 

It is not enough to placidly proclaim the universal 
Fatherhood of God. We must make manifest the 
works of a Universal Father. We must, in short, 
broaden our program, develop an efficient technique 
with which to meet that challenge of the modern world. 
We must take that great leap of faith which only a 
daring idealism can impose, and by which alone any 
worth-while movement has succeeded. And even when 
every sign might point to limitation, even when every 
ciccumstance might close in relentlessly to hamper 
and to hinder, we must break down these limitations, 
and proclaim in virile action that which we profess. 
Thus only will the spiritual significance of modern 
Universalism be revealed. Thus only will human life 
as a whole be enriched. 

And in the third place, the spiritual significance 
of modern Universalism reveals itself as constructive, 
positive affirmations in the face of contemporary ma- 
terialism and pessimism, the enrichment of human 
life through positive attitudes toward life, a correct 
evaluation of this entire human adventure. 

The world to-day literally howls with the voices 
of the prophets of materialism and pessimism. Dr. 
Irwin Edman of Columbia teaches that “man is a 
mere accident.”’ George Santayana, the author, 
makes man “a little luminous meteor, in an infinite 
abyss of nothingness; a rocket fired on a dark night.” 
Says Theodore Dreiser, “As I see him, the unutter- 
ably infinitesimal individual weaves among the 
mysteries a floss-like and wholly meaningless course— 
if course it be.’”’ Canon Streeter sees the universe as 
“one gigantic accident consequent upon an infinite 
succession of happy flukes.” Prof. John Watson as- 
serts that the soul, consciousness, God, immortality, 
are merely mistakes of the older psychology. And so 
one might go on at wearisome length. 

The fact remains that this is just where modern 
Universalism and the liberal spirit meet an arch 
enemy. Thisis where the battle will wage the fiercest. 
This is one of the crucial points demanding stout de- 
fenders. As against this unscientific belated view of 
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man and the universe modern Universalism takes a 
definite stand. It sees man not as a mere accident but 
as a child of God, a creature of vast potentialities as 
yet untouched, with spiritual depths as yet undreamed 
of. His hopes, dreams, ideals, loves, faiths, are not 
the outcome of an ‘‘accidental collocation of atoms,” 
to use Bertrand Russell’s words. They are part and 
parcel of a spiritual order which cherishes spiritual 
values. The universe is not the result of ‘‘an infinite 
succession of happy flukes.” It reflects an inward 
reality, a process of natural law, a devotion to the 
highest values. God is not merely the mistake of an 
older psychology. He is a tremendous reality, to be 
discovered and approached by those who travel the 
road that leads to goodness, truth and beauty. 

‘One does not need to ask, ““Does this enrich human 
life asa whole?” Is the difference not clear? Can one 
live nobly, bravely, beautifully, without this? 

With a vision of the sea and by developing the 
means to get to the sea, with a clear and profound 
message and a world that is waiting for that message, 


our work, our opportunity, is cut out for us. Order 
out of chaos, music out of noise, beauty out of clay, 
divinity out of refined instincts, patterns of truth and 
justice out of the materials given, there lives the road 
to progress. There lies the path that leads to the sea— 
the sea of a liberated mankind, the sea of human life 
as a whole, enriched and purified through devotion to 
the highest. 

To such a vision and towards such an end may 
we rededicate ourselves at this Convention, that the 
spiritual significance of modern Universalism may find 
expression in us, that we may go back to our separate . 
fields of work renewed in mind and spirit, determined 
to make ourselves masters of those spiritual forces 
which slowly but surely are conquering the world, 
that we may be filled with the religion that is the 
spirit of universal religion—religion which rises above 
the forces of despair, religion which makes us co- 
workers in a spiritual purpose, a spiritual direction, 
and a spiritual destiny. Let us now rededicate our- 
selves. 


The Free Church of America’ 


Willard C. Selleck 


make itself efficient. To this end it must be 
co-operative. Like the centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces of the universe, which must 
supplement and balance each other, liberty and co- 
operation must be countervailing principles in all our 
social affairs and our religious institutions. They 
are equally important, and both must be preserved 
and held together at all costs. 

It is from this point of view that the proposals 
regarding the Free Church of America claim our at- 
tention. Can the churches of the free spirit, of dif- 
ferent denominations and with different antecedents 
and traditions, holding fast to the great principle 
of liberty, learn to exemplify and incorporate the other 
great principle of co-operation by voluntarily coming 
together in every possible way to help one another in 
the vast work which they have to do? If so, they will 
cultivate, deepen and extend the saving power of 
brotherly love in a world that now needs this virtue 
more than it needs anything else. 

And to what ends? What, specifically, 7s the work 
which we have to do? The answer is of course mani- 
fold, but I name at least four principal objectives: 
The pursuit of truth; the promotion of social justice; 
the building of a friendly world; the enhancement of 
spiritual religion. Let us think about each of them 
a little. 

1. The pursuit of truth has always been held by 
these progressive churches to be of the highest im- 
portance. They have steadily believed that more 
light was yet to break forth out of the Bible, out of the 
Book of Nature, and out of the developing experience 
of mankind. Therefore they have consistently en- 


*Address before the Pacific Coast Conference of Unitarian 
and other Liberal Christian Churches, San Francisco, April 19, 
1933. Given as President’s address, California Universalist 
Convention, Riverside, May 10. 


couraged inquiry, research and the revision of thought. 
If sometimes they have seemed unduly dogmatic and 
inhospitable to new ideas, so that they have not been 
entirely free from acrimony and dissension, yet on the 
whole they have been teachable, reverent and ex- 
pansive. Thereby they have been saved from disrup- 


tion in an age that has witnessed greater and more 


revolutionary disclosures of fact and truth than any 
other has ever made. 

Where else shall we look for better leadership in 
this wonderful realm than to those circles of religious 
liberalism which are faithful to its inherent genius? 
Who else shall take the various strands of knowledge 
yielded by the physical sciences, the social sciences, 
the historical sciences and the religious sciences, 
along with the silken and golden threads of music and 
poetry and other forms of art, and weave them into a 
beautiful fabric of faith, hope and love that shall be a 
great spiritual synthesis of the universal aspirations 
of mankind? The call to such a service and such an 
achievement is as inspiring as anything that we can 
imagine. The interests of truth shall ever be the 
paramount claim upon our minds and hearts. 

2. The promotion of social justice, implying 
personal righteousness, is our second constant ob- 
jective. The present age demands this with insistent 
and tremendous appeal. The developments of the 
last few years have brought us face to face with ap- 
palling inequalities and injustices in the social order 
prevailing in nearly all countries. The voice of hu- 
manity cries out against them. They must not con- 
tinue. And it should be one of the main functions of 
religion—especially an enlightened, liberal, truly pro- 
gressive type of religion—not only to protest against 
them but to lead the way to better things. This is 
perhaps the most urgent task of the new age now 
opening. Many agencies must participate in it— 
education, government, philanthropy, social science, 
even the physical sciences; but “higher religion,” to 
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use Walter Lippmann’s phrase, should be the mighty 
inspirer of men’s hearts as they set their hands to it. 

3. Then this principle and aim will lead stright 
to the persistent effort to bring all the nations of man- 
kind into friendly relations. In the present confusion, 
the present babble and clamor and strife reverberating 
throughout the world, this undertaking may seem ut- 
terly hopeless. But it must be either this or mutual 
destruction. ‘For all the law is fulfilled in one word, 
even in this: thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
But if ye bite and devour one another, take heed that 
ye be not consumed one of another.” The increasing 
intercourse of all races, kindreds and tongues must 
bring about increasing respect, confidence, good will 
and co-operation, or else war and woe will continue to 
take their frightful toll of life and everything that 
makes life worth while. World friendship must be 
another of the major objectives of any type of religion 
worthy to claim the allegiance of intelligent persons 
henceforth. Our own communions have been so long 
and so fully imbued with this lofty, benevolent spirit 
as to draw us together by bonds of living sympathy 
in this noble service. 

4. Out of the pursuit of truth, the promotion of 
social justice, and the building of a friendly world 
there will gradually result the enhancement of spirit- 
ual religion. The religions of the past have been so 
erude—so childish, sensual, earthly; so ceremonial, 
institutional, dogmatic, unprogressive—that a thought- 
ful man almost despairs of ever seeing the essential 
beauty of pure and undefiled religion cleared and freed 
of such gross “garments of the flesh.” Yet slowly 
through the ages there has emerged the vision of 
spiritual religion—enlightened, simple, vital, sincere, 
lovely, without much of form or scheme or organized 
power—that may win the minds and hearts of men 
by its inherent ‘“‘sweetness and light.”” To attain and 
advance such a type of religion, and to try to build a 
church that shall enshrine it and promulgate it, free 
as the air we breathe and as beneficial, surely this is 
our crowning aim and summons. 

Now if these remarks afford anything like a true 
hint of the function of liberal religion in the new age, 
we who call ourselves its friends need to do two things: 
first, to make adequate channels for it; second, to 
consecrate ourselves to its service. 

1. Our present channels are not adequate. De- 
nominationalism not only separates but limits and 
weakens. We are ineffective because we divide and 
subdivide our interests, energies and resources. The 
building up, the administration and the maintenance 
of our numerous organizations, equipment, funds, 
methods, etc., consume too much of our time and 
strength. They are therefore wasteful in an age 
that calls for the conservation of power and its most 
efficient use. Mergings and consolidations may have 
as legitimate a place in the mechanics of religion as 1n 
those of education or those of business. We have no 
right to be weak when we ought to be strong. We 
have no right to fritter and squander the wealth of 
life or property. : : 

The Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer said to me in 
private conversation, nearly forty years ago, “We 
need a union of progressive forces.” Can we have it? 
Can’t we have it in our own field of liberal religion? 


Granted that it is always difficult for liberals to unite, 
does not the exigency of the world’s need justify the 
utmost effort toward such a high achievement? Sure- 
ly it ought to be possible to lift our churches out of 
their pettiness, to consolidate some of our publications 
and finances, to merge some of our organizations, to 
learn to do common things together, and thus to imbue 
our people deeply and vitally with the great spirit of 
co-operation and brotherly love. 

It may be thought by some that the proposed 
Free Church of America does not go much beyond the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals already in 
the field. Possibly so; possibly there should be a 
union of these plans. The thing needed is a great 
coalescence of agencies working for the grand ends 
previously mentioned—the pursuit of truth, the pro- 
motion of social justice, the building of a friendly world 
and the enhancement of spiritual religion. Questions 
of organization and administration, questions of 
method, questions of doctrinal statement, even the 
question of theism and humanism, while all are im- 
portant, are really matters of detail that may be taken 
care of as we go along. The main thing is to go along. 
It seems to me that the age demands of us that we 
work out the solution of these practical problems. 

2. But there must go into this urgent task the 
spirit of a fresh and genuine consecration, or nothing 
can be accomplished. Two and two make four, but 
nought and nought make nought. Unless our hearts 
can be enkindled with zeal and fervor our hands will 
be impotent. A religion without passion can have 
no future because it has no power—it is like a lomoco- 
tive without a fire under its boilers. The fortunes of 
religion are mainly in the hands of religious people— 
not in the hands of scientists, or philosophers, or theo- 
logians, or even social reformers. And religion is some- 
thing more than intellectuality. It involves thought 
indeed, and thought is of course its guiding element; 
but it involves also moral convictions and pure feel- 
ings, such feelings as reverence, aspiration, intuitive 
insight, spiritual affection, sacred memory, hope, joy, 
love, goodness, devout supplication; and still further 
it involves a resolute and disciplined will, issuing in 
conduct, which Matthew Arnold called ‘‘three-fourths 
of life.” It is only as we cultivate and disseminate 
such an inclusive religion, which | like to call spiritual 
religion—vital, simple, sincere and _all-sustaining— 
that we can be worthy to be ministers of religion or can 
hope to build a church that shall enshrine and purvey 
it. 

If the proposed Free Church of America can draw 
together, as “allied and associated powers,” our ra- 
tionalistic Unitarians and Universalists, our mystical 
Friends with their deep-hearted understanding and 
practical wisdom, and our liberal Congregationalists 
with their evangelical spirit and their large experience 
in educational and missionary work, there may result 
for all a great enrichment of the religious life on the 
broad basis of freedom, reverence, love and conse- 
crated service, with a corresponding increase of ef- 
fectiveness in the prodigious tasks of the oncoming 
years. 

So far as Universalists are concerned, it must be 
said that the overwhelming majority of them are posi- 
tively and emphatically Christian in the sense that 
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they sincerely revere the name of Jesus Christ, exalt 
his character and teachings to the highest rank con- 
sonant with the strictly humanitarian conception of 
his nature, love the things that he loved, and seek to 
win men, women and children to be his true disciples. 
They are also positively and emphatically theistic in 
the sense that they believe there is in this universe a 
Creative Energy, both immanent and transcendent, 
forever operative, that may be called by many names 
—and all names are only symbols—but is most famil- 
iarly known as God and Father, “‘one God and Father 
of all, who is above all and through all and in all;” and 
thus they believe that every human life is held in the 
embrace of an infinite Cosmic Order, supernal and 
eternal, even as every particle of dust is held in the 
embrace of the laws of gravitation; and they further 
hold that this Divine Being, this Cosmic Order, is best 
characterized, so far as we can discern its nature, by 
our finite, human terms “wisdom, goodness and love.” 
They likewise believe in human immortality, that 
there is something in us all that is not of the earth 
earthy, but has everlasting kinship with God; and so 
they hold, with Richard Watson Gilder, that 


“The Power that drew our lives forth from the wild 
Our Father is; we shall to Him be dear, 
Nor from His universe be blotted out!” 


Therefore an attenuated form of religion that 
leaves out these great conceptions and convictions can 
never gain the allegiance of our people generally. 
They will hear and consider, but they will not sever the 
deepest roots of their faith. At the same time, they 
are aware that religion in our age is undergoing a pro- 
found transformation, amounting to a sublime revo- 
lution or evolution, and they are ever ready to try to 
have some conscious share in this marvelous spiritual 
development. Thus they would faithfully seek to 
“prove all things, and hold fast that which is good.” 

The foregoing considerations would seem to lay 
a good basis for a co-operative affiliation of religious 
liberals, whether grouped as individual churches or as 
denominational bodies. 

But of course many persons would go very much 
farther, particularly in stating the objectives to be 
worked for. They would say that the first and main 
business of any church is to teach the truth about God, 
to proclaim Him and make men acquainted with Him, 
in order that they may learn and do His holy will. 
Thus they would continue to put theology in the fore- 
front, and would feel that such social or humanitarian 
aims as have been herein set forth are at best only half- 
way measures. Others would go still farther and in- 
sist that Christianity must be accepted and empha- 
sized as the one great and true revelation of God and 
His law and His love, and would hold that to fall 
short of this would be to invite futility and failure. 
Yet again, a few others would urge that, while his- 
torical Christianity may indeed be accepted in its 
profoundest spiritual essence, it must be so reinter- 
preted as to be victually reconstructed in order to rid 
it of its accretions of error and harmonize it with 
modern knowledge. All these positions are entitled to 
utmost respect. 

However, the very flexibility of the Free Church 
of America makes provision for all such varieties by 
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leaving each individual church or each denomina- 
tional body free to maintain as much of its autonomy 
as it sees fit, stating its doctrines, formulating its 
worship and maintaining its attitude as it may decide 
in its own way. No dogmatic requirements, no con- 
straint or coercion or other forms of compulsion, would 
have any place in the general plan. Every person 
would have perfect liberty to hold his own views, only 
not seeking to foist them upon others; and every 
church and every communion would do likewise. 
Thus life would be free, thought would be free, utter- 
ance and teaching would be free, but nowhere would 
there be any dictation; and spontaneity, vitality and 
genuine spirituality would arise to 


‘“Be the sweet presence of a good diffused 
And in diffusion ever more intense.”’ 


Can we all learn to trust ourselves in this way to 
the simple power of znflwence rather than to organized 
force? Institutionalism has had its long day, and so 
has dogmatism. Now the world waits for just “the 
fruit of the Spirit,” which is “love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 
self-control.’’ If we will but cultivate this fruit and 
reproduce it far and wide, in the spirit of reverent 
freedom and earnest devotion, we shall justify our 
existence as friends of co-operative liberalism in the 
great field of religion. 

In conclusion let me add a personal word. I can 
not be true to myself unless I say that, to me, religion 
is something more than social ethics. Including this, 
but above and beyond this, it is our insatiable hunger 
for the Divine. It makes us wonder and yearn, aspire 
and inquire, revere and adore, pray and trust and hope, 
often “believing where we can not prove.” For I 
think that this universe is something more than phe- 
nomena; that behind phenomena there are meanings— 
as Browning says— 

“This world’s no blot nor blank: it means, 
And means intensely; to find its meaning 
Is my meat and drink.” 


Hence to me religious endeavor is not mere shad- 
ow chasing. It is our deep searching after conscious 
communion with the Eternal Spirit, our effort to put 
ourselves “in tune with the Infinite.” And in this 
effort love is more important than thought, 


**And simple trust can find the ways 
We miss with chart of creeds.” 


Intuition, insight, the mystical sense, may dis- 
cover some of “‘the deep things of God” that the dis- 
cursive intellect alone can never apprehend. 


COULDN’T READ IT WHEN IT GOT COLD 


Compositors are supposed to be able to decipher all sorts of 
handwriting. Even that of editors and ministers and geniuses. 
On this point one of the oldest printers in Cleveland tells us this 
story: ““A number of years ago Dean Williams came into the 
office with the manuscript of asermon. Now that he is no longer 
Dean Williams but a great bishop, I may be allowed the remi- 
niscence. ‘You must let me have the proof of this to-morrow,’ 
he said. I told him that the time was too short—he must give 
me two days at least. ‘No, that is impossible,’ said he, “I must 
preach this sermon to-morrow. It is a special sermon. I wrote 
it ten years ago and now I can’t make out a word of it.’ ’—Chris- 
tian Register. 
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World-wide Brotherhood---III 


Jabez T. Sunderland 


IV 


COME now to a consideration of brotherhood 
between classes and individual persons. 
Social brotherhood in our day appears 
in many interesting and excellent forms. The 
chief trouble is its limitation. We have social sets 
restricted to chosen circles, social clubs for the few. 
We have social and benevolent fraternities of many 
names, some of them with very large memberships, all 
of them excellent so far as they go. But the great 
need is for brotherhood not limited by social restric- 
tions, but brotherhood based on simple human nature, 
brotherhood as wide as humanity. 

Perhaps the most widespread, the most rapidly 
increasing and the most serious danger to brotherhood 
in the modern world is wealth. Wherever wealth ap- 
pears, it tends to create a caste; it tends to separate 
its possessors into an artificial and anything but a 
noble aristocracy, the existence of which destroys 
brotherhood very effectually. 

How can this peril to modern society be counter- 
acted? For one thing, all that is possible should every- 
where be done to create a public sentiment which will 
make it a disgrace for rich men to use their wealth for 
merely selfish ends, for mere personal pleasure and self- 
agegrandizement. We must help them to understand 
that the public has a just partnership in all their 
possessions. They did not create any part of their 
wealth out of nothing. They were able to obtain it 
only because the community helped them to obtain 
it in a thousand ways. Compelled to spend their 
lives in a desert, or on an island of the sea, separated 
from their fellow men, they would have been able to 
accumulate as little wealth as the beggar who asks 
alms of them. ‘They have been able to become rich 
only because they have been widely ministered to 
and richly aided. Therefore their wealth is theirs 
only in part. The law of the land gives them the 
privilege of directing its use; but there is a law higher 
than any act of congress or legislature or parliament or 
decree of monarch, which declares that they are only 
trustees. The community has claims upon the posses- 
sions they hold, and uponthem. They themselves are 
not their own. They belong to God. They belong 
to their country. They belong to their fellow men. — 

Society in its real interests is a solidarity, and is 
coming to be more and more so as it grows more com- 
plex. This all men need to understand. No man can 
injure another without injuring himself; no man can 
benefit another without benefiting himself. Each 
needs all. Weare all “our brothers’ keepers.” Every 
man’s wealth, as also every man’s talent, is a trust. 

In ancient Athens it was regarded as a disgrace 
for a rich man to live in personal luxury, or to lavish 
wealth upon his family. Public sentiment required 
him to employ it for the public good. There should be 
such a public sentiment in every country to-day. 

But it is not enough to prevent unbrotherly uses 
of wealth; we must guard against unjust and therefore 
unbrotherly accumulations. Whatever we can do in 
every land to protect the rights of the people as a 


whole in public lands, mines, forests, water-power, 
water-ways, highways, all natural monopolies, valu- 
able franchises, unearned increments, is just so much 
done to prevent the accumulation in the hands of the 
few of that wealth which, of right, belongs to the 
many, and therefore just so much to checkmate those 
forces which tend to destroy human brotherhood. 

The whole world is reaching out after industrial 
democracy. Much of its effort is crude, half-blind, 
unintelligent, blundering. But the impulse is true, 
and sooner or later it will succeed. Old feudalism 
has long since passed away. Our new capitalistic 
feudalism must follow. Manhood, character, must be 
revalued, must come to be the true purpose of all ma- 
terial development; and the mere massing of material 
possessions, now called ‘‘wealth,’’ must be rated at its 
true level, as childish, an atavistic instinct carried 
over from a very primitive and unintelligent stage of 
human evolution. Money asa king must be dethroned. 
Unjust special privilege must be destroyed. Rich 
idleness must be branded as a disgrace. Labor must 
everywhere be honored. 

It is unfortunate to have labor men and capitalists 
organized separately for rival and antagonistic pur- 
poses. Capital and labor need each other as much as 
do eye and ear, hand and foot. Neither should seek ta 
dominate the other, but each to supplement the other. 
Not the capitalist above the laborer, dictating terms 
to him as in the past, but the capitalist hand in hand 
with the laborer, the two planning together for the 
common advantage—this is what the better future 
will require. Co-operation, industrial partnership, 
sharing of responsibility, sharing of management and 
sharing of ownership by capital and labor conjointly— 
in other words, brotherbood among all concerned—is 
the imperative need of the industrial world, and there 
can be no cessation of conflicts until brotherhood is: 
achieved. Here lies the only possible road to perma- 
nent industrial peace. Brotherhood, industrial as well 
as individual and social, is God’s law, written in the 
very nature of man and of human society, and any 
group of men who try to thwart its development, im- 
peril their own existence as well as the well-being of 
society as a whole. 

Vv 

I come now in conclusion to brotherhood between 
religions. It would seem natural to suppose that re- 
ligious brotherhood would arise earliest of all, would 
set the example for the rest of the world. But as a 
fact it has been one of the last to make its appearance, 
and even yet the world has little experience of it. 

Religion began in the world low down. Early 
people believed in very imperfect gods, and generally 
in large numbers of them. They attributed to their’ 
gods their own characteristics and passions. If two 
nations or peoples were hostile toward each other 
their gods were regarded as hostile. Under such con- 
ditions there could be no brotherhood between re- 
ligions. And even after men had come to believe in 
better gods, or in one supreme God, there were many 
obstacles to overcome. Men have always been prone 
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to believe that they were special favorites of their 
deities; that their god or gods had given a true religion 
to them but not to any other people; that supernat- 
ural and infallible inspiration had been vouchsafed to 
their prophets and religious teachers, but not to the 
prophets and religious teachers of any other land; 
that their own sacred books were true and divine reve- 
lations, but that the sacred books of all other peoples 
were false; that the “way of salvation” which their 
teachers showed was the only true and safe way, and 
that nations or peoples who trusted to any other 
would be lost. 

This kind of thinking has always been divisive; 
it has always prevented religious brotherhood, and 
always will, so long as it continues. Happily, little by 
little, the larger view is dawning on men’s minds, that, 
notwithstanding the many names, the Power and Wis- 
dom that is over all is One; that God does not have 
special favorites; that all men in some true deep sense 
are His children; that His providence embraces all 
lands and peoples; that His inspiration is not confined 
to any age or race, but is universal; that His revela- 
tion is larger than any single book or set of books and 
embraces all truth; that He has raised up prophets 
and saints and teachers of righteousness in all lands; 
that no religion has a right to claim that it alone is 
true and all others false. As soon as men begin to 
think in this large way, then religious brotherhood be- 
gins to appear, and grow, and bear its beautiful fruit of 
love and peace among men. 

Are all the leading religions of the world to-day 
effective in producing religious brotherhood? Cer- 
tainly they ought to be. But are they? I will not at- 
tempt to express any judgment concerning the in- 
fluence in this respect of any of them other than my 
own. But regarding Christianity I will say that, as it 
manifests itself in non-Christian countries at the 
present time, I very much fear it does not always tend 
to create brotherhood between itself and the faiths 
with which it comes into contact. 

If Christianity comes to a non-Christian land, 
like India, for example, and recognizes the historic 
and venerable faiths there as sister religions; if it takes 
pains to make itself intelligent concerning them, keeps 
eyes open to discover their truths and excellences, is 
ready to overlook their imperfections (remembering 
its own); and seeks to co-operate with them in all good 
works and all efforts to uplift the spiritual and moral 
life of the people—then the presence of Christianity 
unquestionably tends to create religious brotherhood. 
But if Christianity, coming to a non-Christian land, 
seeks to conquer its historic faiths and endeavors to 
put itself ‘on top” instead of by their side, how can 
this produce brotherhood? Is this any better than if 
Britain or France or Russia or Japan seeks to conquer 
other countries? Is it any more brotherly to seek to 
destroy Buddhism, or Hinduism, or Mohammedanism, 
or Confucianism, than to seek to destroy a neighbor 
nation? 

There is no religion that is free from imperfections. 
But it is also true that no religion which for centuries 
has nourished the spiritual faith of millions of human 
beings, can be declared to be devoid of good. 

‘‘Children of men! The Unseen Power whose eye 

Forever doth accompany mankind, 
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Hath looked on no religion scornfully 

That man did ever find. 

Which hath not taught weak wills how much they can? 
Which hath not fallen on the dry heart like rain? 
Which hath not cried to sunk, self-weary man: 

’Thou must be born again’?” 


The world needs religions that appreciate one 
another’s excellences, that are quick to find grounds of 
unity; that are eager to co-operate. Religions that 
are blind to one another’s merits, that fight and an- 
tagonize, by that very fact condemn themselves. The 
universal need is for religions of good-will, religions 
that propagate themselves not by the sword, by an- 
tagonism or controversy, but by the beauty and self- 
evidencing quality of their truth, by the elevation and 
purity of their ethics, by the breadth and kindliness of 
their spirit, and by the excellence of their good works. 
As such faiths spread and take possession of men’s 
hearts, wars will become impossible, hatreds and bigo- 
tries will pass away, antagonisms will cease, men will 
learn to walk together hand in hand as brothers, and 
peace will come to this distracted earth. 

The world needs nothing else so much as it needs 
brotherhood—not of one kind only, but of all kinds, 
racial brotherhood, national brotherhood, social broth- 
erhood, industrial brotherhood, religious brotherhood, 
brotherhood between all classes and peoples—the 
spirit of brotherhood to pervade all human life. 

The finest dream that ever rose on the prophetic 
vision of humanity is the dream of human brother- 
hood. Human brotherhood means the ‘“Common- 
wealth of Man.’ Human brotherhood means the 
“Kingdom of Heaven” coming to practical realization 
on the earth. 

I have asked: Is world-wide human brotherhood 
only adream? I[reply again: It is more than a dream, 
it is a vision from God, As surely as that God is God 
—in other words, as surely as that truth is stronger 
than error, as surely as that right is stronger than 
wrong, as surely as that love is stronger than hate, as 
surely as that good is stronger than evil—so surely 
must brotherhood, wide as humanity, come. To 
doubt this is both cowardice and atheism. But be- 
cause God works through human agencies therefore 
it is also both cowardice and atheism if any of us to 
whom the divine vision has been revealed fails to do 
his part, fails to join hands with God and His fellow 
men to help make the dream of Human Brotherhood 
come true. 


“Alas, how much sweet life is lost, 
How much is black and bitter with the frost, 
That might be sweet with the sweet sun, 
If men could only know that they are one. 
But it will rise—Love’s Hero-World—at last. 
I see the arches of the Pit depart, 
The Greeds, the Fears, the Hates, 
The carnal, wild-haired Fates 
That sunder, bruise and mar. 
The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star, is Brotherhood. 
Come, clear the way, then; clear the way; 
Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 
Our hope isin heroic man, 
Star-led, to build the world again. 
To this event the ages ran; 
Make way for Brotherhood; make way for Man.” 
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Working in the Dark’ 


Clarence R. Skinner 


WAG|INISTERS and churches, like other pro- 
fessional persons and institutions, tend to 
sink into ruts and become bound by tradi- 

seem} tional routine. The process of institu- 
tionalization, while valuable and necessary, is fraught 
with grave dangers. Those inside well-established or- 
ganizations are apt to assume that they are fulfilling 
their purposes well. However, every group needs 
constant challenging. Whether lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, or ministers, it is essential that we discover 
the effectiveness of our work. Are we simply going 
through the routine because it is routine, or are we 
getting cesults in the lives of the people which we are 
striving to obtain? 

It is especially hard for the church to ask itself 
this question, for the work of the church is difficult to 
measure. In these days of statistical yardsticks we 
have not yet produced any infallible method of es- 
timating results, yet there is very great need through- 
out the length and breadth of the whole Protestant 
Church for just such a measure and process. 

Many of us are working in partial darkness be- 
cause we do not know whether we are accomplishing 
the ends which we have set up as our great objective 
in life. 

I do not believe that there is a widespread and 
fundamental criticism of the purposes of the church. 
Ideally we are attempting to do great things. Our 
function, it must be clearly realized in times like these, 
is absolutely necessary if we are to save the individual 
and society. Many of us, however, having realized 
the value of this purpose, do not sufficiently challenge 
ourselves with the question, are we getting adequate 
results? 

I should like to see a determined and thorough- 
going test made by numerous groups throughout the 
Universalist Church which would give us tangible 
evidence in answer to this challenge. Specifically, 
would it not be possible to have some of our most 
able and distinguished workers in various parts of 
the country meet in small groups, perhaps for two 
or three days at a time, to thresh out answers and to 
determine programs? 

For instance, could a group of laymen and minis- 
ters conduct a conference on the subject: Does the 
worship service and the sermon really deepen the 
spiritual life of the people who attend church? What 
is the effect of ecclesiastical music? Is prayer in the 
traditional method a powerful instrument for arousing 
our aspirations and quickening our resolutions? Do 
the great majority of people understand the purpose 
of liturgy? And is the sermon an adequate instru- 
mentality for qaickening and deepening the lives of 
the people? Let such a group compare Universalist 
services with those in the Episcopal Church. Let 
them invite a group of Quakers to discuss the tech- 
nique of worship. If we could get the hearty and sin- 


*Abstract of speech made by Dean Skinner at the Ministers’ 
Meeting at the Universalist State Convention in Cambridge, 


Mass. 


cere co-operation of laymen in such an enterprise it 
might throw a flood of light upon this whole perplexed 
problem. If we find what I suspect, namely, that our 
methods are not highly efficient, we could begin ear- 
nestly constructing a program for the better ordering of 
our liturgy and preaching. 

Again, the same method might be used in deter- 
mining the effectiveness or otherwise of our churches 
in attempting to change the social order. Are we 
slowly but surely transforming the attitude of people 
toward such questions as exploitation of workers, 
child labor, the position of women in modern society, 
divorce and the home? Or does the layman merely 
feel irritation at our treatment in the pulpit of such 
purely social themes? Can the church logically and 
effectively deal with social problems? 

I have a profound conviction again that we are 
working in the dark, and that we greatly need a con- 
sultation onthe part of able men and women who will 
guide us and help us to form a program. 

Again, is lineralism a real philosophy of life, or 
is it a mere vague generalization? If our people were 
asked to say what liberalism means to them would 
there be encouraging or discouraging responses? ls 
there a desire for a fairly clear-cut philosophy of lib- 
eralism in the Universalist Church? Does the lay- 
man feel that we have a distinctive work to do, and if 
so, what? : 

I am glad to say that Dr. Brotherston of Tufts 
College has been commissioned to prepare a volume 
on “A Philosophy for Liberalism,” and I could not 
conceive anything more wholesome for our churches 
than putting this volume when completed into the 
hands of our people for a definite study. Is liberalism 
producing a distinctive typeof person? Can we count 
on the people in our churches to take a progressive 
stand on all the issues of life, or have we long since 
ceased to have a consciousness of unique purpose? 

Finally, 1 would like to have these conferences 
produce a program for following up the services of our 
church with an educational method. The Christian 
Scientists seem to me to be the best examples of a 
group of people who are making their religion a life- 
transformer. We will agree that this result is not 
obtained by preaching or by liturgical services of wor- 
ship. It is obtained by an educational process. 
Every Scientist takes his literature seriously, studies 
it for an hour or more a day, and endeavors to apply 
it to his daily life. Such results are comparable to 
the effect of Christianity upon early Christians, or 
Protestantism upon early Protestants, or of liberalism 
upon the men who first worked out the liberal move- 
ment. 

Has not the time come when the church, in 
order to influence people’s lives most deeply and pro- 
foundly, must recognize that preaching and worship 
are not enough? We must begin with the child and 
work through the entire age-group of the congrega- 
tion, organizing them for serious study, if religion is 
to be made a life-transformer. 

Would it not be desirable and possible to conduct 
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some of these conferences between the present time 
and next fall? If definite and clear-cut results should 
come from these meetings, I should like to see a solid 
phalanx moving on the Worcester Convention, de- 
manding that the whole denomination set itself with 
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determined seriousness to the organization of its work 
in the local churches on a more effective basis. 

The whole Protestant movement is faced with 
these probems. Can liberals move into the van in 
suggesting solutions? 


Memories of the World War 


XXIX. Both Catholics and Protestants 


Johannes 


SHE sisters of different religious orders who did 

| war work earned crowns and harps. They 

were brave as a whole and mothered entire 

aati} communities which were in distress. I 

found these orders scattered over northern France and 
Belgium, and came to know many of them well. 

The sisters of Poperinghe lived in the Convent 
of Saint Joseph at Watou, a little Flemish village just 
out of Poperinghe on the road to Rosebrugge. They 
had been forced out of “Pop,” as the Tommies called 
it, by the bombardment. With Jean Maes I first 
visited them about the middle of May, 1918. We 
found them anxious—for shells were falling around 
them again and they had heard that they might have 
to be ordered away. The shelling grew worse. The 
Quakers evacuated some of them to La Chartreuse, 
forty miles back, leaving three or four who insisted on 
staying to guard their belongings. Passing La Char- 
. treuse I found the Mother Superior and the director 
of the hospital anxious about those who had been left 
and also about sacred relics—old and precious robes 
and articles for the mass, that the Quakers could not 
bring. ‘Could I do anything to help them?” asked 
the sister with tears in her eyes. Naturally I replied 
that I would do all in my power. 

I was not able to get there until June 8, when the 
last people of the village seemed to be moving out. I 
wrote that night in my diary: 

“T seemed to accomplish a lot this morning in 
short order. Leaving Cassel at 8.80 I was in Watou 
at 9. The old sisters got busy with their bundles 
while I was calling on Biebruyck, the Commissaire of 
Ypres, and his sister. Filled the car with priestly 
robes and holy objects and piled boxes on top of the 
car—all of which filled me with considerable satisfac- 
tion. Made for Rosebrugge, Socx, Dunkirk, the sea- 
plane base, the Friends Unit, and so to La Panne by 
noon.” ‘Then, as always in war, the mood changed 
suddenly. ‘Found an invitation from Dr. and Mrs. 
L. to dine with the Prince of T. to-night, Captain C. 
and Lord V. Up for the night also and included are 
the Governor General of the Congo, a Belgian Senator 
and his two sons. Up till midnight. Got to singing. 
J drank nothing and the others not to excess, but we 
threw dull care into the North Sea with a vengeance. 
The noble Prince or Earl, the royal sweat pouring 
down his princely brow, led the chorus. Lord Y. 
sang solos. It may have sounded as ‘f we all were 
highly elevated, but the experience made me ten years 
younger. Democracy did not suffer by our coming out 
strong together on “There Is a Tavern in the Town.’ 
It seemed to make us blood brothers.”’ 

It was almost a week before I could take my load 


of Catholic relics back to La Chartreuse. Then I had 
a touching and moving experience. I got there just 
at nightfall. The sisters of Poperinghe crowded 
around the car, laughing and weeping as we handed 
down the sacred bundles. Vincent, my chauffeur, 
exchanged greetings with everybody in his best 
Flemish. Dr. Jonlet was helping. The aumonier, or 
priest attached to the place, came out to greet me. 
Tears were running down his face also. It was hard 
to comprehend why these robes and relics should mean 
so much to them. But to relieve the tension, and 
may be to hide my own feeling, I joked with the priest. 
Said I: “I know you are grateful, but will you show it? 
Suppose I die and come up to the big gates and knock. 
Suppose St. Peter says, “Who is there?’ and I say, 
‘van Schaick of Cobleskill, Schoharie County, New 
York,’ and hesays, ‘You can’t come in.” Thenif1 say, 
‘Send for Father Pluvier,’ will you come out, father, 
and get me in?” He raised both hands above his 
simple pious face and replied, “Oh, your works will 
speak for you, Major van Schaick. We all will remem- 
ber you daily in our prayers.” 

We had a delicious dinner together, the director, 
the priest and I. Said Jonlet: “The Belgian Mission 
here says that the situation is grave. We have 
fifteen anxious days ahead of us.” “Fifteen times 
fifteen, I fear,” I said in reply. That night I went to 
my room early and buried myself in ‘Little Dorritt””— 
a pocket edition on India paper had been one of our 
wedding presents. Better than parties or drugs is a 
great book for putting hard things out of mind. 

Many days were blue in June. The Germans 
were stopped by the middle of the month, but only to 
take breath. At La Panne the Ocean Hospital, op- 
erated by the Belgian Red Cross, and called the hos- 
pital of the Queen, was being evacuated. Hanssens, 
the business manager, and I dined there alone after 
they all left, and he was to be off for a good rest in 
Switzerland. I felt especially alone that night, but 
turned to Prothero’s “Dean Stanley” which I had 
picked up in Boulogne, and I could hardly lay it down. 
Arnold of Rugby, big as life, walks in these pages, and 
I had a curious feeling that both Stanley and Arnold 
had been sitting by my open window and watching 
things. “Every position in life, great or small,” said 
Stanley, ‘can be made almost as great or as little as 
we desire to make it.” 

About the middle of June we had to fight an out- 
break of typhoid among the farmers left behind. We 
had several cases in a little maternity hospital that 
we were supporting, and we cared for many in our 
civil hospital at Leysele. The Minister’s secretary, 


Braekers, came hurrying up from Le Havre to take. 
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measures, and stayed with me. The Queen sent for 
both of us and showed the same calm sense and de- 
termination that she always exhibited. We quickly 
got the serums up and soon had the thing under con- 
trol. 

Braekers and I were dining at midday Sunday, 
June 16, in my combination office and sitting-room, 
when we saw a splash in the sea. Looking out we saw 
a submarine making off. Her little shell had not 
quite reached the town. What I wrote that night 
was: “For dessert we had a German submarine. The 
soldiers had the fun of shooting at it with guns that 
did not reach and chasing it with aeroplanes which 
had no bombs. The submarine seemed to enjoy it. 
A crowd of soldiers assembled on the beach and en- 
joyed it, the aeroplanes dipped and cavorted and en- 
joyed it, and the sun kissed the waves. Nobody was 
hurt. Good old war. Roll on.” 

The British papers that I saw in May and June 
were commenting on the dry weather, so advanta- 
geous to the invading Germans and such a conteast to 
the rain that came down in buckets every time that 
the British started forward. One paper said that the 
German meteorological bureau evidently had some 
special pull with heaven. Philip Gibbs wrote to the 
London Telegraph: “Let it rain, in sheets, in buckets. 
Let it make the roads quagmires and the shell holes 
stinking little lakes.” 

The rain did not come. A dry, blazing hot June 
moved oninto July. CameSunday the 14th, and Paris, 
awakened by heavy artillery fire at midnight, saw all 
the eastern sky ablaze. Passing the French Mission 
to the Belgian army near La Panne J went in to see the 
map, and old General Rouquerol, head of the Mission, 
showed it tome. ‘A hundred kilometre front,” said 
the General. ‘Chateau Thierry to Rheims and sixty 
kilometres to the east of that. A grave attack.” 

Whenever I hear the French criticised or attacked 
I think of General Rouugerol, and Colonel Bonfois, 
commanding the French artillery on our front, and 
the many kind things they did for me. I never 
bothered with a gas mask until Colonel Bonfois took 
me in hand, gaveme the latest equipment, and motored 
me over to a French camp to have me test it out in a 
gas chamber. ‘Old men for counsel. Young men 
for war.” No older man on duty did I meet than the 
old general. Nor did I ever find one of greater charm. 
I need not go into the details of the days that followed: 
“You know the rest, in the books you have read.” 
Only we can not add: “How the British regulars fired 
and fled.” French, Americans, British, Italians, Mo- 
roccans, did not flee. Foch had made a deep front 
that gave but did not break. The Americans who, ac- 
cording to the Germans, could not get there since they 
could neither fly nor swim the seas, were in line like a 
stone wall. Foch waited until the Germans exposed 
their right flank and then risked his all on a swift 
stroke that cut their main road of supply and en- 
dangered their whole magnificent army. As Buchan 
says: ‘The decisive blow had been struck. Foch was 
still far from his Appomattox, but he had won his 
Gettysburg. He had paralyzed the nerve center of 
the enemy and driven him down the first stage of 
the road to defeat. . . . Four months earlier Luden- 
dorf had stood as the apparent dictator of Europe; 


four months later he and his master were in exile.” 

Ten days after the beginning of this battle I 
reached Le Havre, and found myself in the midst of 
American wounded. This is the record: ‘Found Julie 
and Mrs. Barton in the thick of things helping care 
for 150 Americans wounded on the 17th and 18th 
at the beginning of the great counter attack by Foch? 
The French hospitals did not have personnel to handle 
the rush. Doctors and nurses overworking were 
doing only the most essential things. A lot of little 
things were going by the board. They gave J. a 
French nurse’s aid uniform, for she had been visiting 
the hospitals for a year, and she jumped in to help. 
Besides, she could interpret for the boys to doctors 
and nurses who knew little English. She took down 
records, collected letters of the slightly wounded and 
got them through the censor, secured passes, fed the 
helpless, washed feet, got supplies of fruit, matches, 
cigarettes, writing paper, for the men who could have 
them, wrote for the men who couldn’t, stayed by 
those in pain. There were funerals, too, that she at- 
tended, wreaths to secure, and then there were letters 
to write home. I remember the funeral of an Ameri- 
can Catholic boy where she was the only American 
woman present. At one Protestant service I as- 
sisted. Every time that I got to Le Havre she kept 
me so busy with the Americans that I wrote home, 
“Tt will seem calm at the front after all this work.” 

Even a person not over strong physically can do 
a lot when buoyed up by a deep joy of service. 

In one afternoon | talked to a charming boy from 
Louisiana, two from Maine, several from New York 
City, one from 14th and K, Washington, a square 
from our old church (of the Washington boy I 
wrote, ‘He has a horrible looking hand and sunshine 
all day in his face’), one from Troy, N. Y., and one 
from Atlanta. There were Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews. All wereone. Some ofthe boys I took driving. 
Our talk was about places in the United States. The 
worst was over. Before long we would be going home. 


FOR YOUR SIGNATURES 
Willall ministers who are willing to sign this state- 
ment mail their names at once to Everett R. Clinchy, 

Director of the National Conference of Jews and Chris- 

tians, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The Editor. 
Statement 

We, a group of Christian ministers, are profoundly disturbed 
by the plight of our Jewish brethren in Germany. That no 
doubt may exist anywhere concerning our Christian conscience in 
the matter, we are constrained, alike with sorrow and indignation, 
to voice our protests against the present ruthless persecution of 
the Jews under Herr Hitler’s regime. 

We acknowledge the grievous provocations whicn have led 
to the German revolution, especially the condemnation of un- 
born generations of German children to economic servitude by 
the terms of the peace. Our nation shares part of the blame for 
this situation. We understand the accumulated resentment 
which has led German youth to undertake at all costs the recon- 
struction of the nation and its re-establishment in unity and 
power. Weclaim no right to censure the methods by which this 
shall be accomplished simply because they are not our own. 

We acknowledge, also, the existence of racial and religious 
prejudice in America, against which we have repeatedly taken our 
stand, but all the more on that account do we deplore a retreat 
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from gains once made in Germany while we continue to struggle 
for human rights in the United States. 

For weeks we waited patiently, refusing to believe stories of 
a state policy against the Jews. Now, however, having in our 
possession testimony to the facts which seems to us unimpeach- 
abke, we can not forbear speaking. Herr Hitler for years has 
preached relentless hatred against Jews. One of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Nazis, explicitly acknowledged by them, 
is that the Jews are poisonous bacilli in the blood of Germany to 
be stamped out like a plague. What the followers of Herr Hitler 
have proclaimed they now practise. Systematically they are 
prosecuting a ‘‘cold pogrom” of inconceivable cruelty against 
our Jewish brethren, driving them from positions of trust and 
leadership, depriving them of civil and economic rights, delib- 
erately condemning them, if they survive at all, to survive as an 
outlawed and excommunicated people, and threatening Jews 
with massacre if they so much as protest. It is our considered 
judgment that the endeavor of the German Nazis to humiliate a 
whole section of the human family threatens the civilized world 
with the return of medieval barbarity. 

We deplore the consequences that must fall upon the Jews, 
upon Christendom, which permits this ruthless persecution, and 
in particular upon Germany itself. For, protesting thus against 
Herr Hitler’s cruel anti-Semitism, we conceive ourselves to be 
speaking as the sincere friends of Germany. 


Bernard Iddings Bell, John Haynes Holmes, 
W. Russell Bowie, Lynn Harold Hough, 
Charles H. Burton, Ray Freeman Jenney, 
S. Parkes Cadman, Mordecai Johnson, 
Allen K. Chalmers, Frank Kingdon, 
Bernard C. Clausen, Charles L. Mead, 
Everett R. Clinchy, Boynton Merrill, 
William Horace Day, Frank Mason North, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Norman V. Peale, 
James H'. Franklin, William Scarlett, 
Charles K. Gilbert, Ralph W.Sockman, 
Walter W. Van Kirk. 


* * * 


MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTIONS 
Leroy W. Coons 


The seventy-fourth annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, together with the annual gatherings 
ofthe Massachusetts Sunday School Association, the W. U. M.S., 
and the Ministers’ Meeting, was held with the loyal old society in 
Cambridge on May 9,10 and11. A devoted Universalist woman 
of one of the Maine parishes used always to speak of the latest 
sermon of her minister as the best he had ever given. That sense 
of loyalty may have been the inducement for the universal ver- 
dict that right through these meetings in Cambridge they were 
the best which those in attendance could recall. The meetings 
from start to finish were characterized by a spirit of loyalty and 
courage which was heartening. 

Two factors entered in to explain the large attendance and 
the feeling of enthusiasm. Cambridge is well situated for the 
meetings of the Conventions. 
too, immediately before the Cambridge gatherings there had 
been the successful pilgrimage to Peabody and Framingham. 
These had afforded fine opportunities for stirring the interest of 
the people to the annual meetings of our several organizations. 

The Sunday School Convention was called to order Tuesday 
morning by the president, tne Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham. 
The service of worship was conducted by Mrs. F. N. Chamberlain 
of Medford, state supervisor. The theme of these devotions was 
“God, our Father.” An enlightening discussion on ‘The Pro- 
phetic Element in Religious Education for the Free Church” 
was conducted by the Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham and 
the Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg. They set forth the aims of 
religious education to be “‘to think clearly, to feel deeply, and to 
act nobly.” ‘‘One of the great purposes of the future church will 
be to help each individual to get his own spiritual balance.” 


It is a city easily reached. Then,: 


The summary of the discussion was that in the Free Church 
fundamental doctrines are to be broader and reverence for life 
will be found in every grouping; co-operative work will be in- 
creased in every branch of the church; and a better understanding 
and necessity for the reorganization of society will be emphasized. 

The business reports of the association showed a total active 
membership of 6,553 in seventy-eight schools on Jan. 1, 1933. 
The state supervisor, Mrs. Chamberlain, and her assistant, Miss 
Rice, presented comprehensive reports. Four objectives for the 
year have been set down for the schools: first, each school should 
subscribe for the Christian Leader and the Journal of Religious 
Education; second, a self-improvement program, each school 
reading books prescribed in a reading campaign; third, the work- 
ers’ conference to be devoted to helpful talks, demonstration 
teaching, and stimulating book reviews; fourth, institute work 
where church school leaders come together for conference and 
inspiration. 

Institutes were held in Southbridge, Foxboro, Tufts College, 
and Salem. Three hundred persons were in attendance. Miss 
Rice closed her report with the thought that ‘‘when a new idea 
disturbs a person, it is a sign he is getting old. Do not let this 
happen to you.’’ Mrs. Chamberlain in finishing her story said, 
“This has been a difficult year, but it has been a good year.” 

Dr. Huntley, as money getter, spoke of ‘‘weighs and means.” 
He weighed the needs of the association and found the means. 
He presented beautiful Young America (Miss Virginia Poisey 
of Medford) in gray veils. Only as pledges were made could the 
veils be removed. Over $800 was pledged, and the veils came 
off, revealing Miss America as Columbia. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews reported upon the Summer Schools 
of Religious Education, especially stressing the wisdom of send- 
ing teachers to Ferry Beach July 29 to August 6. 

The handwork exhibit was an attractive feature. The at- 
tendance was excellent. Those registering during the day num- 
bered 208. Forty-three churches were represented. Twenty- 
nine ministers were present. 

Miss Margaret Winchester, director of religious education in 
the First Congregational Church, Manchester, N. H., gave an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Character Education.’ Prof. Howard W. LeSourd 
presented in an explanatory talk and demonstration the use of 
“Films in the Church School.” 

Officers elected are: President, the Rev. Max A. Kapp; 
vice-president, the Rev. C. Leslie Curtice; treasurer, Edwin R. 
Sampson; secretary, Mrs. L. C. Crocker. 

After the evening devotions conducted by the Rev. Edgar 
R. Walker and the Rev. Otto S. Raspe, the Rev. James Gordon 
Gilkey of Springfield was presented to speak upon ‘“‘Thinking 
Intelligently about God.’ Dr. Gilkey brought out these three 
ideas strongly, clearly, and wonderfully illustrated: God will not 
interfere with the external order of things; when we ask God’s 
help, we must put forth effort to answer our prayers; the help 
that God offers is conditioned upon our physical and mental 
equipment. 

Despite the inclement weather on Wednesday there was an 
excellent attendance of the members of the W. U. M. S. for the 
forty-eighth annual meeting of that organization. Mrs. C. Guy 
Robbins of Lawrence conducted the opening song service. The 
report of the Committee on Credentials showed 177 delegates 
present, as against 154 last year, and 114 the year before. 

The treasurer reported all bills paid and a balance on hand 
of over $400. This is a rea] basis for congratulation in view of 
the universal strain of the depression. The women can be de- 
pended upon to do their full part, as was evidenced when in about 
fifteen m‘nutes approximately $600 was ra‘sed to clear up the 
deficits on Friendly House and Rocky Mount. 

The Executive Board at its latest meeting, wishing to show 
to Mrs. Huntley, retiring president, the love and appreciation 
felt for her in the four years of untiring service, voted to make her 
a Patron Member of the W. N. M. A. 

The Committee on Business recommended the continued 
support of the work in Japan, in the South, and at the Clara 
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Barton Birthplace. Attention of the National Association was 
called to the advisability of uniting all the women of the churches 
into one organization with a missionary department. 

Officers elected: Vice-president, Mrs. J. C. E. Restall; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Mattie T. Schonland; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Gertrude F. Elsner; treasurer, Mrs. Chester A. 
Polsey ; trustees for three years, the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk and Mrs. 
Charles H. Boardman. District directors: First District, Mrs. 
Thomas Pollitt; Second, Mrs. H. P. Olney; Third, Mrs. Robert 
G. Reed; Fourth, Mrs. Harold C. Hamilton; Fifth, Mrs. Percy R. 
Moody; Sixth, Mrs. J. Wesley Ward; Seventh, Mrs. George H. 
Ball; Eighth, Mrs. C. Guy Robbins; Ninth, Mrs. W. G. Oehlhof; 
Tenth, Mrs. Emory E. Ellis. 

Fifty-five ministers gathered at 12.30 on Wednesday in the 
Y. W. C. A. building for a luncheon and thought fest. Dr. 
Tomlinson of Worcester presided, and introduced first Dean 
Skinner of the Theological School in Tufts College, whose topic 
was ‘‘Gabriel over the Churches.”’ Taking his cue from the 
movie picture of similar title, Dr. Skinner emphasized the 
necessity upon the churches and upon the ministers to do new 
things. His suggestion for definite things to be studied and tried 
were of such interest that the discussion covered two hours. 
Out of the discussion grew the plan to have a questionnaire 
follow-up of the interest of the people in the work of the churches, 
of the reactions of the hearers to the preachers’ messages, and 
kindred matters. 

The second address in the luncheon hour was given by the 
Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D., of Cambridge, whose subiect was 
the ““Modern Man’s Idea of God.’’ Dr. Calkins is the pastor of 
a church which is over three hundred years old. In that long 
time there have been but twelve ministers, and no minister who 
has presided over the church has ever gone to another pastorate. 
Dr. Calkins traced the four conceptions of God as depicted in 
the evolutionary thought of the Bible, and affirmed that the 
satisfying idea of God for the modern man lies in Jesus’ thought 
of God the Father and Friend of mankind. 

The Council of the Churches came to order at 7 p. m. on 
Wednesday, with President Gibbs in command. Sessional com- 
mittees were appointed as follows: Official Reports, the Rev. 
Donald G. Lothrop, chairman, the Rev. Gilbert A. Potter, Dr. 
George E. Leighton, Dr. Samuel G. Ayres, Lester W. Nerney, the 
Rey. Charles A. Haney, and Miss Susan M. Andrews; Nomina- 
tions, Dr. George E. Huntley, chairman, Dr. Flint M. Bissell, 
the Rev. Gordon C. Reardon, Robert Needham and Miss Dora J. 
Brown; Elections, the Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, chairman, the 
Rev. Harold I. Merrill, Harry L. Moulton. Auditors, Ernest W. 
Davis, Edwin R. Sampson, J. Theodore Whitney. 

The Rey. Otto S. Raspe, pastor of the entertaining church, 
had charge of the entire worship service, assisted in the devo- 
tions and the communion by the Rev. Charles H. Emmons. 
The Convention sermon, upon ‘‘Radiant Religion,” was given by 
the Rev. I. V. Lobdell of Murray Church, Attleboro. It was 
another plea for a sound and definite conception of God as the 
basis of faith and the ground for action. A rather curious fact, 
noted by the thoughtful present on the several days of the Con- 
vention meetings, was that four outstanding addresses should 
all deal with the subject of God. These were the addresses of 
Dr. Gilkey on Tuesday evening, of Dr. Calkins on Wednesday 
afternoon, of Mr. Lobdell on Wednesday evening, and of Mr. 
Pomeroy at the final banquet meeting on Thursday night. 

The offering for the Ministerial Relief Fund amounted to 
$61.57. To this was added a check for $50 from the Attleboro 
church, making a total of $111.57. 

Thursday was a big day, a busy day, a day of fine spirit and 
of real achievement. The program began with a praise and 
prayer service conducted by the Rev. G. H. Leining of Melrose. 

The Fellowship Committee, through the Rev. Charles Pe 
Hall, secretary, reported that there are now 118 ministers in the 
fellowship of Massachusetts. During the year three ministers 
have died. These were the Rev. W. H. Morrison, D. D., the 
Rev. Elbert W. Whitney, and the Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 

The treasurer’s report showed that carrying on the business 


of the Convention the past year had cost $12,495.57. The in- 
come for the purpose did not meet the outgo by $268.46. The 
Superintendent, in his report, showed that this small deficit 
would have been turned into a respectable balance if but two or 
three of the larger parishes of the state had sent in their portion 
of the asked for quota. There has been, in fact, a steady decline 
in the gifts from the churches to the Convention towards meeting 
its operating budget. Each year the Convention asks for a sum, 
in round numbers, of $7,000. In the year ending in May, 1930, 
94.6 per cent of this amount was paid. In 1981 the percentage 
was 77.8 per cent. In 1932 it was 65.8 per cent. The past year 
the figure stood at 53.2 per cent, or only 3 per cent above half of 
the amount required. Out of a total of ninety-one parishes, 
sixty-seven contributed before the end of the fiscal year. Three 
have sent in quotas since the first of May, making a total of 
seventy churches which have helped the Convention financially. 
The Convention has paid out, as aid to parishes and for kindred 
purposes, $2,908.46. 

In place of the usual reports and addresses from the allied 
and auxiliary organizations, there had been prepared a printed 
leaflet for each of these organizations. The interests thus pre- 
sented were those of the Theological School, the Publishing House, 
Dean Academy, the Clara Barton Birthplace and the work done 
there for diabetic children, the Historical Society, Bethany Union, 
and the Doolittle Home. These leaflets were prepared in bundles 
and distributed by Mr. Frank A. Dewick, who also, this year, 
printed the ballots for the Convention and presented them as a 
gift to the Convention. The Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks of Malden 
gathered up in an earnest address the purpose and work of all 
of these allies of the church, showing that as we loyally do the 
things which they have in mind, we are doing the work of Christ. 
Miss Dorothy MacDonald spoke for the Y. P. C. U. The Rev. 
John S. Lowe, D. D., gave the report of the Committee on the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, and the Rev. Wallace E. 
Hayes, chaplain of the U. S. Veterans’ Camp in Rutland, spoke 
in behalf of the co-operative work and spirit of the Federation of 
Churches. The Rev. William B. Richards was given permission 
to present the claims of the General Theological Library on Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston. 

The business of the Convention, coming in an orderly fashion 
in the report of the Committee on Recommendations, was fully 
discussed and transacted with a careful view to present financial 
conditions, but with the expectation of better times soon. Again 
the Convention voted to aid the Church of the Redemption 
financially by granting $1,800 for the year from July 1, 1933, to 
July 1, 1934. 

The officers elected for the new year are: President, the Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs; vice-president, J. Theodore Whitney; secretary, 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons; treasurer, A. Ingham Bicknell; trustees for 
three years, Edwin R. Sampson and Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell; 
trustee for one year, Charles B. Ladd; Fellowship Committee 
for three years, the Rev. Edgar R. Walker; Publishing House 
trustee for three years, Cornelius A. Parker, Gardner B. Wardwell, 
Nowell Ingalls and Miss Nathalie B. Upton; Publishing House 
trustee for two years, Carl A. Hempel. The Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle, D. D., was chosen as the preacher of the Convention ser- 
mon, and Lynn was settled upon as the place for next year’s 
meetings. 

Already those concerned are looking forward to next year. 
The Massachusetts Universalist Convention was organized in 
Lynn in June, 1834. The organization wil] attain to the century 
mark a year hence. The Convention officials intend to properly 
celebrate the anniversary next May. 

At the close of the business session on Thursday afternoon, 
two addresses were given. The first was that of the President of 
the General Convention, Victor A. Friend, who, while bringing 
the greetings of the entire denomination, pressed forward the 
meaning and necessity of the keeping of Loyalty Sunday in all 
of the churches. The Rev. C. Leslie Curtice of Chelsea spoke 
upon “‘The Spiritual Significance of Modern Universalism.”’ Mr. 
Curtice’s address is to be found elsewhere in the Christian Leader. 

The final meeting for the three days was at the banquet 
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tables in the vestry of the church, where, at 6.30 on Thursday 
evening, nearly 250 enjoyed a feast of good things, material, in- 
tellectual and spiritual. President Gibbs presided. The first 
of two speakers was Mrs. Marion Rudkin, who was presented by 
Mrs. Lilla P. Huntley, retiring president of the W. U. M. S. 
Her topic was “The Ministry of Laughter.’”’ While the address 
was largely entertaining, it carried a wise philosophy and a 
wholesome gospel. The second speaker was the Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy of Milton, who thrilled his hearers with his message on 
the great place religion has in the life of the present age. 
* * * 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
A. N. Foster 


The one hundred and first annual session of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention was opened at St. Paul’s Church, Meri- 
den, Wednesday afternoon, May 10. 

The session was preceded by the annual meeting of the 
Women’s State Missionary Association. Mrs. H. L. Trout led 
the devotional meeting at 1.15 o’clock, and Mrs. Lottie C. Hersey 
of Danbury presided throughout the sessions. An address was 
given by Mrs. Ethel F. Manning of Hartford on “‘Missions— 
Twilight or Dawn?” This was followed by a missionary epi- 
sode, ‘‘The House That Had No Neighbors,”’ by Mrs. Maude B. 
Foster of Norwich. At the business session, annual reports were 
given and officers were chosen, the present staff being re- 
elected. 

After a social intermission, the Convention was called to 
order at 4.30 and prayer was offered by the Rev. H. H. Niles 
of Bridgeport. The roll call by the secretary showed a quorum 
to be present. 

Words of welcome were spoken by the pastor, the Rev. D. E. 
Trout, and response was made by the president, Dr. T. A. Fischer. 
The selection of the sessional committees followed and the an- 
nual reports by the Convention officers were in turn referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

A bountiful dinner was served in the adjoining room a little 
after six o’clock, grace having been invoked by Douglas Robbins 
of New Haven. 

The evening session opened at 7.30. Under direction of 
Prof. G. G. Marble, organist at St. Paul’s Church since 1882, 
the girls’ gowned choir of twelve voices rendered appropriate 
music, the contralto solo, ‘‘Angels of Light,”’ being especially ap- 
preciated. Scripture was read by the Rev. H. Gertrude Coe of 
Waterbury and prayer was offered by the Rey. W. A. Haney of 
Norwich. President Fischer introduced Dr. Thomas Edward 
Potterton of the Church of Our Father of Brooklyn, New York, 
who spoke on ‘‘The Business before Us.’”’ The graphic por- 
trayal, the versatile appeal, the witty illustration, all blended ina 
powerful address by the distinguished preacher and popular lec- 
turer and long time pastor in the City of Churches. The offering 
of the evening was received for the State Ministerial Relief Fund. 
Dr. Potterton prenounced the benediction. 

The Thursday morning session opened at 9.380 o’clock with a 
devotional service conducted by the Rey. Stanley Manning of 
Hartford. This was followed by the occasional sermon by the 
Rev. W. A. Haney of the Church of the Good Shepherd, Nor- 
wich, whose subject was ‘‘1933 Courage.’’ The observance of 
communion followed, the Rev. D. E. Trout, pastor, presiding 
and the Rev. C. D. Newton and the Rev. H. A. Hersey assisting 
as deacons. 

The ensuing business session listened to committee reports, 
expressed appreciation for the Meriden hospitality—including 
the local press—and thanked the speakers for addresses 
given. 

A resolution was adopted expressing the sense of loss felt by 
the Convention in the death of Royal F. Foster of Danbury, 
one of its most active and loyal laymen. ‘‘Mr. Foster had been 
in the Danbury Universalist Church from childhood and active in 
the local church and the denomination for more than forty years. 
He had served his local church and the state organizations in 
official capacities. He was seldom absent from any session of 
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this Convention, and was for many years a regular attendant 
upon the state and national conventions of the Young People’s 
Christian Union.” 

Favorable vote was given to the Radio Broadcast, WICC, 
from New Haven every noon on Wednesdays. A vote was 
passed looking to the revision of the rules of the state service 
pension for settled ministers and a reduction assured in the ap- 
propriations for religious education through delegates to approved 
summer institutes. The State Superintendency was declared, 
not abolished, but vacant and temporarily discontinued, and its 
revival left entirely to the judgment of the State Board, with an 
expression of complete confidence. There was no discussion on 
any of the subjects. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent, was present and 
spoke at the Thursday morning session. 

The Rey. D. E. Trout of Meriden was chosen Vice-president, 
succeeding E. E. Smith, and James H. Morgan of Hartford suc- 
ceeding C. G. Lincoln as trustee. All the other officers were re- 
elected except the secretary, and with that exception all were 
chosen unanimously. The Convention overturned the nominat- 
ing committee’s report, and by ballot elected the Rev. H. A. 
Hersey of Danbury secretary, over the Rev. A. N. Foster of 
Norwich, who had served the last six years. 

* * * 


THE CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 
Sheldon Shepard 


In its forty-sixth annual meeting at Riverside on May 9 and 
10, the California Universalist Convention took significant action 
which many hope will set a pattern for action by large numbers of 
religious organizations. The Convention unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 
Resolved: That the Universalist principles of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man can 
not be reconciled with the deliberate taking of life in war. 
That, since our country has renounced all war, we 
urge our people to adopt the historical position of the 
Friends, and take the attitude of conscientious objection 
to all war. 
That the faith of the Universalist Church should 
be recognized by all governmental agencies in the same 
way as they accept the belief of the Society of Friends. 


It was felt by many that if all the religious bodies of the 
country could be led to take similar action, an important step 
would be taken in the realization of world peace. 

Promptly at 12.30 on Tuesday, forty-eight guests were 
served lunch by the ladies of the Riverside church. Dr. W. C. 
Selleck, president of the Convention and pastor of the Riverside 
church, gave the group some information concerning the history 
of the church, and announced that the Convention would proceed 
according to the printed programs, with the addition of a meeting 
of the newly organized Sunday School Association at 4 p. m. 
Tuesday. 

At 2 p. m. the president called the Convention to order, and 
after the singing of a hymn expressed the welcome of the church |} 
and the people. He then appointed the following committees: 

Official Reports: Prof. W. W. Wilcox and Miss Eleanor Bis- ||} 
sell of Pasadena, Mr. C. T. Norton and Mrs. Cynthia D. Worsley | 
of Riverside, Mr. Otis Smith and Mrs. Otis Smith of Santa Paula, ||} 
Mr. Duane K. Lyon and Mrs. Carrie S. Nash of Los Angeles. 
Resolutions: The Rev. Robert Cummins of Pasadena, Mr. George 
Whitmore and Miss Florence Case of Los Angeles. Nominations: ||! 
Mr. Louis Koch of Pasadena, Mrs. W. M. Oatley of Riverside, | | 
Mrs. Theresa Patterson of Pasadena. 

Mrs. W. R. Tanner of Los Angeles conducted the meeting of 
the Woman’s Missionary Association. After a business session || 
and reports the Rev. Frank C. Ellis, minister of the First Con- ||| 
gregational Church of Rivers‘de, spoke on ‘‘Re-Thinking Mis-||| 
sions.” He approved the Laymen’s Report, saying that it ] 
ushers ina new day. He stated that the religious world is turn- ||| 
ing to the leadership of Jesus and that co-operation with other 
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religions will increase rather than diminish his influence. The 
speaker made an appeal for Christian unity and for the missionary 
spirit in the light of the new program. 

At 3 p.m., the Rey. Percy Smith of Pasadena conducted the 
business session of the Sunday School Association. Reports 
were received and the question raised as to the advisability of 
holding an institute of religious education at a later date. After 
discussion Mr. Smith was asked to make arrangements for such 
a meeting, and the afternoon sessions were concluded. 

At 7.30 p. m., the president called the Convention to order 
for the evening session. An organ recital was given by Mrs. 
Grover Steiner and a vocal solo by Mrs. Grace Boardman Watkins. 
The offering for ministerial relief amounted to $22.36. 

The occasional sermon was preached by the Rev. Robert 
Cummins of Pasadena. He spoke of the uncertainties which 
face the younger generation of ministers, and ot the certainty 
that life will go on, continually making adjustments and changes. 
He emphasized the evil of spiritual stagnation and the challenge 
of Jesus to unknown elements of a kingdom of which he knew 
the laws, but not the details and the methods. He urged our 
churches to endeavor to make real the presence of God, to assume 
and assert the authority of Jesus and to find ways of service to all 
whom they may reach. 

The communion service was conducted by Dr. W. C. Selleck 
and Dr. Sheldon Shepard, and the benediction pronounced by Dr 
Selleck. 

For the devotional service Wednesday morning, the Rev. 
R. D. Cranmer of Santa Paula chose the theme of ‘‘Permanent 
Values.”’ He called attention to the Gisappearing values of 
which all are aware and to the encouragement which comes from 
a true perspective. He said that the permanent values are in 
the fields of character and understanding, and are to be preserved 
and sought, not only by individuals, but by groups and nations 
as well. 

The president read a telegram of greetings from Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, General Superintendent, and spoke of General Conven- 
tion Loyalty Sunday, expressing the hope that all our churches 
would share in its observance. 

The president’s address on ‘“‘The Free Church of America”’ 
appears elsewhere in this paper. 

The Fellowship Committee reported fellowship granted the 
Rev. Berkeley Blake, Pacific Coast Executive of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Upon calling for reports from the churches, Dr. Selleck re- 
ported that the Oakland church was not represented in the Con- 
vention, but that he had recently seen the pastor, the Rev. B. C. 
Ruggles, and that the Oakland church is carrying on courage- 
ously in the face of great difficulties. 

Reports were given from Pasadena by Prof. W. W. Wilcox, 
Los Angeles by Mr. L. J. Quinby, Santa Paula by Mr. W. L. 
Ramsey and Rev. R. D. Cranmer, Riverside by Dr. Selleck. 

The Rev. Henry Clark Smith, minister of All Saints Epis- 
copal Church of Riverside, addressed the Convention on eT he 
Value of the Church,” declaring the primary value of the church 
to be its character as an association of persons with a common 
experience of a conscious relation to God, and of conscicus co- 
operation with His will, which is the inescapable natural law of 
the universe. 

Prof. W. W. Wilcox read the report of the Committee on 
Official Reports, approving the reports, recommending that the 
balance in the ministerial fund be transferred to the General 
Fund, and that at succeeding conventions the churches present 
written reports to be filed with the secretary. Upon motion by 
Mr. Allen, seconded by Mr. Ramsey, the report was adopted as a 
whole. 

The Rey. Robert Cummins presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions and Recommendations, moving the adop- 
tion of a resolution expressing appreciation of the hospitality of 
Dr. and Mrs. Selleck and the Riverside church. The committee 
moved the adoption of four recommendations: 1. That conven- 
tion committees be appointed no less than sixty days before 
the date of the convention. 2. That the state trustees serve as a 
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steering committee for activities upon which our churches might 
be united. (Upon suggestion of the president, the words ‘“Execu- 
tive Committee” were substituted for ‘‘State Trustees.”) 3. 
That each church do all it can in the observance of General Con- 
vention Loyalty Sunday. 4. Commending the principles of the 
plan for the Free Church of America and urging their study, ap- 
plication and expansion. 

The resolutions and recommendations were adopted. 

It was moved by the Rev. George Miller, seconded by Mrs. 
Theresa Patterson and carried, that the president send a letter 
of interest, sympathy and appreciation to Mr. Ruggles and the 
Oakland church. 

The Rev. T. F. Lund, minister of the Vista Community 
Church (Congregational), and recently admitted to fellowship in 
the Convention, spoke on ‘‘The Mastership of the Master.” 
Characterizing this age as one searching for the authority to set 
standards for the future, he said that it has not accepted the 
principles of Jesus, but that these principles should be the stan- 
dard in business, politics, home. He gave three reasons for 
his conviction: (1) His principles are the finest basis for civiliza- 
tion of which the world has heard. (2) Jesus was the greatest 
intellect the world has known. (8) He is the master in the art 
of living. 

The following officers were elected: President, Dr. W. C. 
Selleck, Riverside; vice-president, the Rev. Robert Cummins, 
Pasadena; secretary, Dr. Sheldon Shepard, Los Angeles; treas- 
urer, Mr. W. L. Ramsey, Santa Paula; trustee, Miss Eleanor 
Bissell, Pasadena; Fellowship Committee, Prof. W. W. Wilcox, 
Pasadena, the Rev. R. D. Cranmer, Santa Paula, Miss Ethel 
Dennis, Los Angeles. 

The final session was the banquet, at which eighty persons 
were present. The word of thanks was spoken by the Rev. 
Sheldon Shepard. A musical program was presented by Mrs. 
Grover Steiner and Mrs. Grace Boardman Watkins. Miss Edith 
Drake gave a dramatic interpretation of Mary P. Hamlin’s play, 
‘“He Came Seeing.” Dr. Ernest Caldecott, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, spoke on ‘‘The Value of Our 
Liberal Work.’’ After stating that he was not most interested 
in the past of liberalism, which has contributed far more than its 
proportion to the advancement of the world, he mentioned three 
values of our liberal work: (1) Its challenge to the intellect. (2) 
Its appeal to the spirit of man—his hopes, aims, feelings—and its 
direction of them to wholesome effect. (8) Most important of 
all,its ethical values. He stated that unethical conduct is the 
logical result of an unethical scheme of salvation. He called 
liberals to a daring ethical evaluation of life, emphasizing its 
economic application. 

With brief remarks by the president the session was con- 
cluded and the Convention adjourned. 

The entire spirit of the Convention was of courage and hope, 
With only four churches represented, the meetings maintained an 
atmosphere of dignity, importance and purpose. It was evident 
that all attendants were returning to their tasks with a renewed 
sense of their value, and with consecrated purpose to fit in with 
God’s universal program. 

* * * 


AN INTERESTING DOC UMENT 


In going over old files at the War Department in Washing- 
ton, D. C., an official found a document of especial interest to 
Universalists, and turned it over to Mr. Marcus W. Lewis, a 
trustee of the Universalist National Memorial Church. 

It is a circular order giving permission to Universalists to 
attend their General Convention, in Washington, on Sept. 16, 17, 
IB, JUSS}. 

The Universalist society was organized in Washington in 
1869, but the work was carried on by supplies until 1873, when 
Dr. Cyrus H. Fay wassettled. This year a church was organized 
within the society, and the General Convention met there. At 
this time the Metropolitan Methodist Church was opened to 
Universalists for a great mass meeting, which was addressed by 
Dr. Edwin H. Chapin of New York. Thereafter the General 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE HUMANIST CHALLENGE 


| To the Editor of the Leader: 


Congratulations on your reply to the humanist challenge. 

The world is wide and in America any opinion concerning 
religion is tolerated. This does not mean, however, that as Uni- 
versalists we have to adopt it. We still believe that the past of 
the human race has much to contribute to human life and that 
shifting modern science is not infallible, nor has it done away with 
the great spiritual verities that earnest souls in countless genera- 
tions have lived by. Those of us who still believe in the Sermon 
onthe Mount and pray to ‘‘Our Father which art in Heaven,” do 
not care to have the mis-named “humanists” put their tag on us, 
nor are we seeking to put ours on them. If the Commissions 
that proposed the Free Church were trying to include them, by 
the same token they have excluded us. This matter must be 
cleared up before the Worcester Convention. No use to line up 
in a fog with a regiment that will soon be peppering us in the 
back. Ifsome of us have to stand alone we will still preach that 
the dying have a Father into whose hands they can commend 
their spirits, and that the degraded and hopeless can find help 
outside themselves, even in him who came ‘“‘to seek and save the 
lost.” 

Vincent EL. Tomlinson. 
Worcester, Mass. 


* * 


SAYING GOOD-BY TO GOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read in your issue of May 18 that God has been definitely 
and irrevocably dismissed as a superannuated servant of hu- 
manity. Of course it is quite proper to dismiss a servant who 
has outlived his usefulness. But it seems to me that the human- 
ists might, at least, have had the courtesy to thank him for 
his services, and perhaps even give him a letter of reeommenda- 


_ tion to some future tribe of uncultured men struggling upward 
from the depths of superstition into the glorious light of crass 


materialism. After all, he has been a faithful servant, although 
often misunderstood and unappreciated. 

I can not join in the chorus of dismissal, and it would be 
useless. The next generation will bring him back. The world 
is not destitute of men who, like William Jones, will sing: 

‘‘Before Thy mystic altar, heavenly Truth, 
J kneel in manhood as I knelt in youth.” 
Oluf Tandberg. 

Marienbloom Farm, Maine. 

* * 


MR. MASON SUGGESTS A REFERENDUM 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

Now that we have before us the full details of the proposi- 
tion as to the Free Church of America, why not let each and 
every member, lay and clerical, of our communion have a chance 
to express his conviction and desires through the medium of a 
simple Yes and No ballot? This ballot to be prepared by the 
Secretary of the General Convention in the simplest possible 


_ form, and a sufficient number to be sent to each church in our 


fellowship with the request that on a certain specified date the 
members of all the churches shall gather and, after due considera- 
tion of the matter each and every member be requested to mark 
and deposit one of the ballots. The clerk of the church and the 
chairman of the meeting to count the ballots and certify the re- 


" sults at once to the Secretary of the General Convention. 


It seems to me that a referendum of this kind would be the 


most definite indication of the views and opinions and of the 


wishes of our laymen and laywomen, and would bring about more 
loyalty to the result than would accrue from any vote which 
might be taken at a session of the Convention, even though it 
was well known in advance that such a vote was to be taken. 
Moreover, it will undoubtedly be true that in the membership of 
the Convention the clerical delegates will outnumber the lay 


delegates, perhaps two to one, a large responsibility for our 
ministers to assume. 

Then, too, with this question out of the way the sessions of 
the Convention could be given over to other and important 
matters. 

T respectfully suggest this method, and hope it may be found 
desirable and practicable. 

Arthur E. Mason. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


MOST UNSELFISH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If this letter sounds too selfish please do not print it. 

Here is a case of a woman who until last year lived in the 
Middle West. She lost her husband and home, came to New 
England where she was born, and secured a position where she 
is occupied seven days of the week. She can not attend church 
Sunday morning, and none of the Universalist churches is open 
Sunday evenings. She has not been to church since last October. 
She wonders if there are not others who are in like circumstances 
and who would gladly go to church if there was a liberal church 
holding service at least once a month on Sunday evening. And 
she also wonders if those of the Universalist Church, who have 
charge of its doings, have ever thought what it means to be 
separated from friends of long years’ association and to have 
nothing to do on Sunday evenings but sit down alone, try real 
hard to be brave and put sorrow out of mind. 

Sse, JE, 18%. 


Brookline, Mass. 
* * 


ONE OTHER UNIVERSALIST SIGNER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As one of the thirty-four signers of the Humanist Manifesto 
permit me to express my personal appreciation of the fact that 
the Leader printed the entire manifesto and of the fact, as well, 
that you wrote such a fine, friendly and critical editorial on it. 

You recognize, as some of our critics do not, the great im- 
portance of this growing movement and its significance for our 
day and the future. You frankly take issue with certain parts 
of the manifesto, which you say “‘in our wildest moods we could 
never accept.” 

Of course, some of us may think that you and some of your 
Universalist brethren might accept even those parts in your sanest 
moods, but we realize that there are some theists left in the Uni- 
versalist denomination, just as there are a few left in the Unitarian 
fold. 

Permit me to correct one or two minor mistakes in your 
editorial. You quote approvingly that part of the manifesto 
which rejects the old dualism of mind and body, but in quoting 
it you write, ‘‘No dualism of mind or body.’’ Dualism of mind 
would lead us into a Jekyll-Hyde complex and dualism of body 
would be something like the Siamese twins. 

And as for saying that Dr. Scott of Peoria is the only Uni- 
versalist in the group of signers, may I remind you that there is 
one other; at least he has never received notice of having been 
expelled from the denomination since he was duly installed min- 
ister of the Church of the Divine Paternity, in New York, and he 
has the honor of signing his name, 

Charles Francis Potter. 
nee 3 


A NEW HAMPSHIRE PHILOSOPHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I send the enclosed church item for the Leader just to let 
those who are interested know that the frogs still croak here. 
I might send an item oftener if I didn’t so often read notes of 
the wonderful prosperity of some church, only to read in the next 
Leader that the pastor has been “‘fired!’’ 

M.F.B. 
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Japan’s Case 


Manchoukuo, Child of Conflict. By 
K.K. Kawakami. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


Mr. Kawakami, the Washington corre- 
spondent of an important Tokyo paper, 
knows the United States well and has a 
mastery of our language and our logic. 
Tn this new book, which brings the reader 
up to date on the Manchurian question 
from the Japanese point of view, he bril- 
liantly presents his country’s case. Per- 
haps too brilliantly, for as the reader pro- 
ceeds he becomes more and more impressed 
by the wide chasm which separates the 
author’s special pleading from the stark 
fact which the world faces, namely, that 
the creation of the state called Man- 
choukuo under Japanese direction and 
protection and its use as a base for eco- 
nomic and military expansion has brought 
to a long-desired culmination a policy 
Japan has been following for between 
thirty and forty years. 

Mr. Kawakami’s book is very valuable, 
for it is difficult to believe that in the same 
compass the Japanese justifications of re- 
cent events could be more comprehensively 
and plausibly presented. There is no 
doubt that some readers who approach the 
tangled question for the first time through 
these pages will be stirred to sympathy 
with Japan, almost to praise of her gen- 
erosity in giving to Manchuria “‘precious 
principles of self-development, progress and 
spirituality” (p. 17, quoting Matsuoka). 
The force of the ‘‘brief’’ prepared by Mr. 
Kawakami will probably prove all the 
greater because the underlying appeal is to 
precisely those habits of mind which have 
in the past enabled citizens of our own and 
other countries to support imperialism 
when it promised a profit. This underlying 
appeal is seldom explicitly voiced, but it 
appears on occasion, as in the skilful use 
Mr. Kawakami makes of some words by 
Woodrow Wilson in his ‘History of the 
American People.’”’ Speaking of America’s 
attitude toward Spain, Mr. Wilson ex- 
plains that our Government had no 
thought, when the war of 1898 came, of 
sweeping Spain’s western possessions with- 
in her own sovereignty. ‘“‘But Spain’s 
empire had proved a house of cards. When 
the American power touched it, it fell to 
pieces.”’ Spain’s government of the 
colonies had gone to decay and “‘it would 
have been impossible, it would have been 
intolerable, to set it up again where it 
collapsed. A quick instinct apprised 
American statesmen that they had come to 
a turning point in the progress of the nation, 
which would have disclosed itself in some 
other way if not in this, had the war for Cuba 
not made it plain.” (p. 71, italics ours.) 
Mr. Kawakami thus cleverly suggests 
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that to Japan, similarly, the accicent of 
the military conflict which broke out in 
September, 1931, revealed a disintegration 
of political life on the mainland of Asia 
which made clear to the “‘quick instinct” 
of Japan’s statesmen that she had come to 
a turning point in her progress. He does 
not press the analogy at al; he merely pre- 
sents an array of data. But he hardly 
succeeds in convincing the reader that it 
was a surprise to Japan that the 1931 in- 
cidents touched off a powder-barrel. 

The reacter is often urged to remember 
Japan’s treaties with China, and Japan is 
pictured as the victim of China’s nefarious 
violation of agreensents (twenty-two are 
listed), but the one chapter of Far Eastern 
history on which Mr. Kawakami is silent 
is precisely the history of these treaties 
and agreements. He offers no explanation 
of or apology for the notorious T’wenty- 
one Demands of 1915 which, without provo- 
cation on China’s part, without previous 
negotiation, suddenly presented to China a 
virtual ultimatum. At that time Japan de- 
manded an extension of the term of cer- 
tain rights previously established (to 
ninety-nine years!) and in other ways 
forced concessions of great economic ad- 
vantage to herself. Of course the time 
was well chosen. The Allies could not af- 
ford to see war break out between Japan 
and China; it was felt that such an event 
would lead to Japan’s association with 
Germany and the seizure of European 
possessions in the Far East. The Chinese 
knew they could obtain no help from hard- 
pressed Britain and France, and yielded to 
Japan, rightly or wrongly feeling encour- 
aged to think the Allies would, when peace 
came, insist on the remedying of this grave 
injustice. It is these and similar treaties, 
obtained at the point of a loaded pistol, so 
to speak, that Japan now claims China 
has violated. Incidentally, the treaties 
thus signed under duress were never rati- 
fied by the Chinese Parliament. Even in 
Japan there was protest, and a statesman 
who was afterwards Prime Minister pre- 
sented to the Japanese Diet a bill signed 
by a hundred or more members, the pre- 
amble of which declared that the negotia- 
tions carried on with China by the Japanese 
government had lowered the prestige of 
the Japanese Empire and would prove to be 
the source ot further trouble. In 1929 at 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, held in 
Japan, a Japanese professor outspokenly 
said that a fair-minded Japanese, willing to 
take a wider view of the proper relations 
between China and Japan, “‘would scarce- 
ly hesitate to describe his country’s di- 
plomacy in this matter as a blunder.” It 
should be distinctly understood that the 
“rights”? accorded to Japan by these 
““treaties’’ are precisely what have given the 
Japanese military power their foothold in 
Manchuria. No story of the Manchurian 


trouble is complete—or even begun—till 
the exactions of Japan have been described. 

Mr. Kawakami is caustic in all reterences 
to the report of the League of Nations 
Commission heaced by Lord Lytton, on 
which the United States was represented. 
The League itself is described as a ‘‘packed 
jury;’’ it is said that “‘no grave interna- 
tional probiem can ever be settled at an 
international forum where all nations . . - 
are permitted to air their prejudices and 
views;’’ we are told the League asks Japan 
to do ‘‘what no other Power, if similarly 
situated, would do;’’ and Mr. Matsuoka is. 
approvingly quoted as saying to the League 
Council, ‘Japanese national sentiment 
woud not permit outside interference on 
Manchurian questions.” Yet Mr. Kawa-. 
kami claims that if onjy the League had in | 
1931, when fighting first broke out, taken 
the stand later taken in a part of the Lyt-| 
ton report, ‘‘Japan woujd have been more: 
than willing to negotiate with China.’’| 
That stand was the declaration that Japan} 


did possess treaty rights and that the| 
Chinese government did have some re- 
sponsibijity in the matter of boycotts di-- 
rected against Japan. Instead, says our? 
author, the League contented itself with) 
demanding a withdrawal of Japanese 


: 
troops. | 
! 


The Japanese view is clearly revealed in 
passages which claim that Japan is acting 
simply as a “‘tutor’ to the new state 
named Manchoukuo. What tutoring$ 
means is clear to the reader who notes hoy 
large a part of the administration of Man- 
choukuo is in the hands of Japanese (b 
cause “‘there were not enough Chinese} 
qualified’). For some years, it is stated 
“Japanese adninistrators, jurists, educa- 
tors, and experts will have to work in the] 
government of Manchoukuo.”’ The Pri | 
Council consists of six Manchurians and 
two Japanese; the ‘‘General Affairs Board,’ }} 
which has very broad powers of contro}} 
over all departments of the government 
has 135 officials and of these only 35 are| 
Chinese. The central government includes} 
in all 846 officials and of these 234 aré| 
Japanese, but ‘‘the Japanese officials exer 
cise greater influence than is indicated b 

)) 
the key positions.’? Thus Mr. Kawaka | 
himself indicates what “‘tutoring’” Ma | 
choukuo means! It is insisted that Japat} 
is giving to, not taking from, Manchuria 
But chapters on trade rejations present af 
interesting material quid pro quo for thi 
spiritual benefits Japan confers. Of cour 
the world does recognize the populatiod| 
problem ot Japan; her peopte are largell| 
agricultural, but the available arable lant 
is distributed per capita in a manner whic! 
compares with the holdings of farmers ij] 
other countries as follows (according | 
our author): as one compared with thirt i 
one in the case of the United States, sixte e| 
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in Denmark, nine in England, five in Ger- 
many,andthreeinIreland. An opinion on 
the Far Eastern situation which ignores 
thisisfatuous. But the question the world 
asks is this, Shall Japan’s ruling military 
caste determine the answer, or shall Japan 
work. out her problem by peaceful negotia- 
tion? Her adventure in Manchuria, Jehol, 
and more recently North China, may be 
conceived in a spirit which other imperial- 
istic powers have to their great advantage 
all too often displayed, but the conse- 
quences of expansion based on bullets are 
now generally seen to beascostly to the ag- 
gressor nat‘on as to the conquered. Japan, 
somewhat naturally, says that there is 
hypocrisy in the profession of the other 
Powers that they have now renounced im- 
perialism. Supposing they have (and that 
is not yet fully established), they did not 
renounce it till they had secured vast 
markets and sources of raw materials; so, 
before Japan joins the chorus of the new 
international morality she has a little 
strictly private business she is determined 
to see through! 

The new state, Manchoukuo, by solemn 
protocol agreed upon with Japan, declared 
herself ‘‘an independent state,’’ but, for 
the sake of ‘‘the peace of the Far East,” 
she agreed that ‘‘such Japanese forces as 
may be necessary for this purpose shall 
be stationed in Manchoukuo.” (p. 188.) 
Japan thus protects the “‘independence’”’ of 
Manchoukuo, in which her special interest, 
according to our author (p. 261) arises out 
of the fact that her ‘‘position in Manchuria 
is a result of great sacrifices, both in blood 
and treasure, made in two wars.” 

What of the future? We are warned by 
Mr. Kawakami that if the leaders in Man- 
choukuo ‘‘*waste their efforts in insidious 
intrigues amongst themselves” and revive 
the age-old Chinese diplomacy of “setting 
this, that, or the other Power against 
Japan,” then “Japan in spite of herself 
(italics ours) might be forced to a course 
which she does not now anticipate’ (p. 190). 
Such a “regrettable eventuality” may not 
happen in the time of the present Japanese 
Ambassador to the new state (General 
Muto, who is also in command of Japanese 
forces stationed in Manchoukuo—strange 
duty for an ambassador!), but “zt is a po- 
tential danger which both Manchoukuo and 
Japan must bear in mind.” 

This reminds us of the words in which 
Matsuoka, when he was here, stated the 
noble mission Japan feels she is called to 
fulfil. He said: “‘Japan’s mission is to lead 
the world spiritually and intellectually. 
.... We want to inspire and educate 


Manchuria in high humanitarian and 
spiritual principles. We hope that Man- 
churia will be a beacon to Asia... . Ja- 


pan, I am convinced, will be the cradle of a 
new Messiah. This Messiah will be a 
Japanese priest, who will interpret the 
‘Sermon on the Mount in terms of Hindu 
philosophy. . . . We must be strong for 
the sake of our ideals.” 

If Mr. Matsuoka was correctly reported 
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when such words were attributed to him, 
one wonders what he thought of the men- 
tality of his hearers, and what possibility 
there is (if he should become Japan’s 
Foreign Secretary) of any community of 
understanding between him and Secretary 
Hull. 

The book contains a very interesting 
chapter on Mr. Henry Pu-Yi, last of 
China’s Manchu emperors (deposed as a 
child) and now Chief Executive of Man- 
choukuo. 

Mr. Kawakami does not bring his vol- 
ume to a close without an appeal to fear; 
he quotes Mr. Owen Lattimore, who de- 
scribed the new state as “‘only an experi- 
mental buffer between Russia and Japan,”’ 


A Decade 


Ulysses Sumner Milburn has been pastor 
of the First Universalist Church of Everett, 
Mass., from 1923 to 1933, that is, from the 
time of Harding to that of Roosevelt, from 
the period of post-war conservatism to that 
of post-depression radicalism. Always a 
student of national and international prob- 
lems, he has led his people in aggressive 
patriotism. Always intensely religious in 
spirit, he has helped them.to hold a proper 
balance between the things that are tem- 
poral and the things that are eternal. 

Following successful pastorates in Ohio, 
New York and Missouri, and one of over 
nine years in Salem, Mass., he came in the 
fullness of his powers to a parish made 
notable by the service of some of the most 
gifted and saintly clergymen in the Uni- 
versalist fellowship. 

Progress in all departments has been 
continuous. The church building has been 
beautified, the congregations have in- 
creased, the auxiliary societies, especially 
those for the young, have been active and 
growing. Community service has been 
emphasized, the pastor being now chair- 
man of the city welfare committee and four 
of the six members of the mayor’s council 
being from this parish. 

Dr. Milburn has traveled widely and 
has attained a desirable reputation as a 
lecturer upon the life and culture of many 
countries. 

In 1927 he was given the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity by his alma mater, St. Law- 
rence University. 

Sunday, May 7, when the eleventh year 
of the pastorate began, was a joy day for 
the entire church. The subject of the ser- 
mon was ““The Past as an Incentive to the 
Future,” the text being from Philippians 
3 : 13-14, ‘Forgetting those things that are 
behind, and reaching forward unto those 
things that are before, I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the hign calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.”” The preacher re- 
ported that in ten years 243 church mem- 
bers had been received, 110 children chris- 
tened, 312 funerals attended and 105 wed- 
dings solemnized. While rejoicing in the 
work done and the good accomplished, he 
prophesied that there would be no pause 


and suggests that Japan is serving the capi- 
talistic world by erecting this wall to hold 
back ‘fRed” advances on Asia. 

One sets down this book with a feeling 
that part of the menace of the present con- 
fusion in the Far East is to be found ir the 
fact that so plausible a case for Japan can 
be stated, in logic and language long famil- 
iar to us and likely to be thought weighty 
by many Western readers. If the argu- 
ments here presented should prove effective 
and modify the world’s adverse judgment 
on Japan, imperialism and economic war, 
supported brazenly by bayonets, will prove 
to be an even greater danger than we now 
—even in our nervous moments—suppose. 
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at Everett 


in endeavor but even larger and more 
successful service. 

On the evening of Wednesday, May 17, 
a reception and supper were held in honor 
of Dr. and Mrs. Milburn. The auditorium 
was beautifully decorated with lilacs and 
other flowers, and a large company of 
friends greeted the minister, his wife and 
the officers of the parish. In the recep- 
tion line stood Mrs. Lewis, ninety years 
old and still strong and enthusiastic. 

A delicious supper, prepared by the ladies 
of the church, was served by the young 
men. The post-prandial program was en- 
riched by the wit and wisdom of Mr. 
Charles B. Ladd, ideal toastmaster, and 
the singing, in costume, of Scandinavian 
songs by Mrs. Larson of the church quar- 
tette. 

The speakers were Mr. Victor A. Friend, 
president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, who insisted that in the new era 
the church must make its voice heard on all 
great issues; Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 
Massachusetts Superintendent of Churches, 
who asserted that the most useful years 
of Dr. Milburn’s life were ahead; Rev. R. 
R. Hadley, former pastor, who expressed 
great satisfaction at evident progress; 
Mayor O’Neil, who told of the high stand- 
ing of the pastor and church in the com- 
munity and testified to his own deep af- 
fection for Dr. Milburn; Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, the successful pastor of the 
neighboring church in Malden, who 
brought congratulations and emphasized 
that the church must teach truth about 
God, must develop a technique of worship, 
must proclaim a clear code of morals and 
must care for the training of the young; 
and Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., a 
friend of the pastor since days in theologi- 
cal school, who paid tribute to ‘“‘U. S. M.” 
as ‘“‘Universalism’s Successful Minister.”’ 

The climax of the evening came when Dr. 
Milburn, speaking for himself and his wife, 
thanked the parishioners for ten years of 
devoted service, with no bickering, no 
fault-finding, just hearty co-operation, 
and pledged consecrated effort for the 
coming years. 

Clits Ta 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


SCHOOLS THAT ARE STANDING BY 


In going over the list of schools which 
have contributed to the General Sunday 
School Association during this fiscal year 
it is interesting to note that five states 
have a 100 per cent representation. To 
be sure these are states where we have 
only one or two schools, but that does not 
alter the record. Other states need only 
one or two more schools to make their 
contribution, and the 100 per cent list 
will be considerably longer. And, sad but 
true, some states have only one or two 
schools which have made any contribution 
whatever. Are you holding up the record 
of your state? 

This week’s mail has brought assistance 
from the following schools: 

Galesburg, Illinois. 

Provincetown, Massachusetts. 

Lansing, Michigan. 


eck 


RECENT BOOKS 


The following books have recently come 
into the possession of the Loan Library. 
Read the reviews which Rey. A. Gertrude 
Earle, D. D., has written regarding them, 
and then let us know what use you can 
make of the books. There are hundreds 
of others waiting to serve you. Ask for 
them. 

Glimpses into Boyland. 
MacPeek. (Franklin Press. 
cents.) 

An excellent collection of stories for 
telling to boys. Arranged especially for 
Scouts, it will prove equally useful to 
church school workers. 

Ways of Working in the Nursery De- 
partment. By Mary Sherburne War- 
ren. (Bethany Press. Price 75 cents.) 
A manual for those wishing to organize 

a nursery department in the church school. 

Readable and practical. Includes much 

material of value to any worker with these 

youngest children. 

Church Schools of To-day. By Hugh 
Hartshorne and E. V. Ehrhart. (Yale 
University Press. Price $2.00.) 

This is the third in a series of four vol- 
umes that report a study of trends in re- 
ligious education, sponsored by the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research. 

It includes a study of ten church schools, 
nine Protestant and one Jewish. It is not 
a survey but a series of case studies, based 
on at least three visits to each school, 
many of them lasting two or three weeks, 
and involving the formation of local com- 
mittees and much study and discussion 
between the field representatives and the 
local workers. The first section gives the 
details of the educational program in one 
of the churches. The second describes the 
institutional features of the whole ten, and 
the third section treats of these tenschools 


By Walter 
Price 50 


at work. The whole theme is worked out 
with the careful and scientific attention to 
detail which readers have learned to ex- 
pect in Dr. Hartshorne’s work. The book 
gives instruction as to how the problems of 
religious education should be approached, 
gives many suggestions relative to a real 
understanding of what these problems are, 
and many valuable hints as to their solu- 
tion. Tables used in gathering the data 
and figures derived from the study are 
found at the end of the book. 

Some of the important conclusions may 
be listed as follows: 

1. Most church schools are still under 
the influence of tradition. Their chief 
desire is for a standardized program, irre- 
spective of differences in situation. 

2. A very large proportion of the people, 
both inside and outside the schools, think 
of the function of the church school as the 
study of the Bible or of courses based on 
the principles taught in the scripture. 

38. There is very little consideration of 
the needs of the pupils, and very few at- 
tempts have been made to relate the work 
of religious education to actual experience. 

4. Attempts at reform meet objections 
(1) from the parents who still desire the 
stereotyped form of instruction; (2) from 
teachers who fear and dislike change; (3) 
from the directors of religious education 
themselves who feel quite unprepared for 
a new type of work. 


5. There is an almost complete absence 


of knowledge of the needs to be served due 
to (1) the gap between the school and all 
the other interests of the pupils; (2) the 
isolation of the church from other churches 
and from the community; (8) the tradi- 
tional separation of church and _ school 
which isolates the children from their 
elders within the religious society. 

6. The high quality of the leadership in 
religious education, men and women eager 
to profit by every advance in knowledge 
in order to make their work more effective, 
and the experiments already being tried 
with worship, study, social service, build- 
ing and equipment, training of leaders, 
parental education, and many other 
things, lead the observer to take courage. 
“The future is with those who are willing 
to ‘sit down before’ their facts; for not 
elsewhere will any one ever see the leading 
of the spirit.” 


* * 


WHAT THE WORLD’S FAIR OFFERS 
CHURCH SCHOOL LEADERS 


Are you planning to attend the World’s 
Fair at Chicago during this summer? If 
so, you will, of course, visit the Hall of Re- 
ligion. In this very impressive building 
religious education will have an important 
place. Among other things there is to be 
an extensive exhibit showing the various 
activities included in a progressive program 


of religious education. These will include 
classes in session, supervision or any form 
of leadership, athletic activities, summer 
camps and schools, out-of-door hikes, camp- 
fire gatherings, exhibits of curriculum 
materials, dramatic activities, vacation 
and week-day schools, and so forth. What 
a wealth of suggestion to the local leader 
who is eager to use every opportunity 
which is his. 

If you are in Chicago—if you can get to 
Chicago—do not miss the Hall of Religion. 


* * 


A GOOD TIME FOR THAT HIGH 
SCHOOL CLASS 


The following notice which, with ap- 
propriate illustrations, occupied a full page 
of the monthly mimeographed bulletin of 
our Binghamton, N. Y., church may be 
suggestive to groups looking for a new idea: 


MYSTERY RIDE AND SUPPER 
Next Friday Evening 
WHAT IS IT? 
Well—we don’t really know; but 
First you phone Mrs. 4-3976. 
Second you buy a ticket for 35 cents. 
Third you meet at the church on Friday, 
at 5.45. p. m. 
Fourth you get into the car that is assigned 
_ you. 
Fifth you go? Where? Don’t know! 


But when you get there you get your 
supper. Atleast so we’retold! Then you 
ride some more. Then you spend the 
evening at some entertaining occupation 
somewhere. Don’t know where, or what! 
Anyhow a bang-up good time is guaran- 
teed—all for 35 cents. Make reservation 
now. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


In arecent letter from Rev. Maude Lyon 
Cary she tells us that an article which she 
has written on the Giving of Gifts among 
the Japanese People has been accepted and 


published in the Classmate, the young | 


people’s paper issued by the Methodist 
Book Concern. Some of our schools are 
subscribing to this weekly, we know, and 


they will want to draw attention to the | 


article, which appears in the issue of May 
6, 1933. It is called ‘‘Okurimono.” 


Rey. Edna P. Bruner, pastor at Water- 


loo, Iowa, is to be on the faculty of the 


Liberal Institute at McGregor, Iowa, the 
latter part of June. Last year we were very 


much chagrined that more Universalists. 


did not take advantage of this training 
center. Perhaps this year they will make 
it a point to practise this co-operation 
about which we are all talking. 

Advance information tells us that the 
price of the International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education drops on June first.. 
Watch these pages for the price lists. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


AN OUNCE OF FORESIGHT 


The happiest memories of thousands of 
Universalists recall those profitable days 
spent with others of their faith at the 
various summer institutes and conven- 
tions. They found that purposeful activity 
with others in a common cause yielded an 
abundance of satisfactions not obtainable 
in vacation haunts elsewhere. 

Every young people’s organization in 
the denomination worthy of recognition 
will have delegates signed up this summer 
in the places offering leadership training. 
An expense? No indeed. It is a sound 
investment. The money for transporta- 
tion, lodging, fees, etc., can be raised in a 
variety of ways. Plays, novelty parties, 
rummage sales, food sales, mileage tickets 
—these and less common methods gather a 
harvest of silver ample for the require- 
ments of one or two delegates. 

Don Ladd offers a money raising sug- 
gestion to the Californians who must cross 
two-thirds of the continent in order to at- 
tend the 45th Annual Convention at Tur- 
key Run, Indiana. ‘Organize a Dollar 
Club. The membership fee is one dollar. 
Get every member to join. All the church 
members should be willing, too. Plan a 
party for the club and also a farewell party 
for the delegate. . . . Make a chart and 
post the names of all members; then put it 
up where every one can see it.” 

White Lake, N. C., June 11 to 18. 

Turkey Run Convention, July 5 to 9. 

Mid-West Institute, July 9 to 16. 

Ferry Beach, July 22 to 29. 

Murray Grove, August 26 to Sept. 2. 

If the raising of a delegate fund is neces- 
sary action should be taken at once. Ina 
few weeks many local churches completely 
suspend activities. No matter how good a 
leader may be there is always room for 
improvement of his or her technique and a 
broader viewpoint. The opportunity for 
acquiring stronger leadership should not be 
lost because of delay in providing the 
means. An ounce of foresight is worth a 
ton of regret. 

* * 


WHY HOARD PENNIES? 


Notice has been sent from Headquarters 
asking remittance of the funds collected in 
the Mile of Pennies Campaign. Five or 
six weeks have elapsed since boxes were 
distributed for the collection of pennies. 
Surely a good number of these boxes are 
now hoarding pennies. Local treasurers 
should put them back in circulation and 
remit their value by check or money 
order. 

The pennies received to date will stretch 
out for 125 feet. But there are 5,280 feet 
ina mile! When the remaining ninety-five 
per cent of the unions make returns that 
$850 note can be reduced to a much lower 
figure. 


Y. P. C. U. CONDEMNS TOBACCO! 
“Resolved, that this convention protest 
against the use of tobacco, for it not only 
weakens the physical manhood, but re- 
tards the mental and intellectual growth; 
and that no man or woman be admitted to 
our theological schools or be ordained as a 
Christian minister in the Universalist de- 
nomination who uses tobacco.” 

That sentiment went on the record at 
the national convention in 1894. Would 
the unioners of to-day condemn the use of 
tobacco by ministers of the gospel, or any 
one else? Why not? Aren’t the argu- 
ments against its use in 1894 valid to-day? 


= 


Tobacco contains a narcotic drug that 
poisons the system. Tobacco causes foul 
breath. The smoking habit is expensive. 
The fire loss caused by smokers takes an 
enormous toll of lives and property each 
year. 

Forty years after the Y. P. C. U. con- 
demned smoking the habit had spread like 
a prairie fire among the fair sex. To what 
extent was high pressure advertising re- 
sponsible? How much is feminine charm 
enhanced by the several curious methods 
girls have in puffing a cigarette? Are the 
first words by babies of the smarter mothers 
“Blow some my way?” Should an ag- 
gressive campaign of education against 
smoking by girls be started? 

If this column doesn’t appear next week, 
you'll know the editor had to leave town! 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A WORD FROM MISS HATHAWAY 


‘‘Tam very happy in my little home with 
the Maine State girl helping me. All the 
people around me are most kind. It is 
cherry blossom time, but for the most part 
the weather is cold and cloudy and some- 
times rainy, but we are comfortable with 
our charcoal for heat.” 

Miss Hathaway wishes that every state 
president and every other person who pos- 
sibly can get a copy of the Christian Graphic 
April number, will read the account of the 
observation of the World Day of Prayer in 
Tokyo, March 38, 1988. The account says: 
“Christian Women Builders of Peace. 
Man Make War, Women Must End War.”’ 
It is a remarkably fine article. 

Miss Michi Kawai, long the Y. W. C. A. 
national secretary, now principal of a 
school of her own, and a national and inter- 
national leader, was the first speaker. Of 
Japan she says in part: “‘This is a terrible 
time for Japan. Such a period of national 
emergency affects people in different ways 
—some suffer deeply with it, while others 
rush madly into pleasure. We see both 
kinds of people to-day in Tokyo. In the 
old legend of the sea king’s daughters who 
at first had no souls, when they did at last 
secure them the first thing they felt was 
sorrow, deep sorrow for their sins before 
souls had been given them. Such sorrow 
is right and normal, and it is right that we 
should now be feeling deep sorrow as so 
many of us are at this time, for the sins of 
our beloved country, for it is Japan who 
has lost her soul now. Japan can not be 
saved by the sacrifice of dolls or of sheep, 
but by God alone. Those who really love 
Japan must be the first to indict her mili- 
tarism, and call her to return to righteous- 
ness.” 

These are strong words irom a noble 
woman who sees Japan with unprej- 
udiced eyes, loves it with all her soul and 
prayed and asked others to pray with her 
on that day, which was the Doll Festival 
day, ‘‘in the realization that we as women 


have been called to be aganat mono,* 
redeeming sacrifices, for our nation.” 

*Aganat mono (little paper dolls)—re- 
deeming sacrifices, with which people 
rubbed the aching parts of their bodies and 
thus thought they had cured their diseases. 
Then later they would cast the effigies 
into rivers so that the water might carry 
away all the sins and sorrows of human 
beings. 

te 


NEWS FROM OUR CIRCLES 


We do not know how generally Women’s 
Sunday was observed throughout our 
churches, but word has come from a few 
where, during some part of some service 
on Sunday, May 7, the program of the 
W. N.M. A. was presented. From East 
Providence comes the word that they de- 
cided to combine Women’s Sunday and 
Mothers’ Day. Mrs. Henry P. Stone tells 
us something about the service. ‘Your 
suggestion of theme, ‘Hearthfires,’ was 
used. Two members of the Mission Circle 
had short articles on Japan and North 
Carolina, and a Clara Barton Guild girl 
spoke of the Clara Barton Birthplace, men- 
tioning the work done at the camp for 
diabetic children.” 

Attleboro observed the day in the ser- 
vice of the church school. Mrs. William 
Josselyn, the newly elected president of 
the Circle, took part in the program, with 
other members of the Mission Circle assist- 
Ine 

Brookline, Mass., writes that its Circle 
has enjoyed the letters from Japan and the 
South, and, while it is not a large group, it 
is always listed among those contributing 
to every project of the Association. 

Salem, Mass., held its final meeting 
this past week, at which time the members 
heard a very interesting and educational 
talk by Mrs. George E. Huntley, past presi- 
dent of the state missionary society, who 
described missionary work in this country 
and in other parts of the globe. . 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


The annual meeting 
of the National Me- 
morial Church on 
Wednesday evening, 
May 10, recorded a 
year of fine spirit 
and real achievements. 
Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 
moderator, presided. The most gratifying 
feature of the treasurer’s report was the 
fact that budget pledges had been paid 
nearly in full, a fine record of loyalty in 
these times. There was a falling off in 
easual plate collections, not unexpected 
in view of the fact that fewer visitors have 
come to Washington this year than usual 
and that the offerings averaged less per 
person. A cash balance of $196.85 was a 
little more than offset by outstanding fuel 
bills which had not been received when the 
treasurer’s books were closed. A temporary 
loan must also be cared for, in whole or in 
part, in next year’s budget. 

Various economies were effected to offset 
anticipated lessening of revenue and the 
necessary reduction in the amount of the 
General Convention appropriation toward 
the maintenance of the National Church 
for the past year. The canvass for the 
coming fiscal year was incomplete. The 
chief difficulty in securing new contribu- 
tors and renewals or increases of old pledges 
is that the effect of the present sweeping 
governmental economies is felt more gen- 
erally and severely in Washington than 
anywhere else. Washington is a one- 
industry city and that industry is the 
operation of the Federal Government. 
Not only the great army of government 
officials and workers themselves, but also 
all lines of business that depend on their 
patronage, are seriously affected by the 
reductions and dismissals now being put 
into effect. If Washington was the last 
city to feel the full effects of the depression, 
it will lag behind the others in sharing in 
the recovery which is coming. Neverthe- 
less the spirit of the people of the National 
Church is not depressed and they are de- 
termined to discharge to the full extent of 
their ability their responsibilities as the 
partner of the General Convention in main- 
taining the nationally representative church 
of the denomination. 

A practical evidence of that loyalty is 
afforded in the financial report of the 
General Convention for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1932, published in the Year Book 
for 1938. That shows a total of $905.44 
contributed to the work of the General 
Convention, the largest amount, with one 
exception, that of Lynn, given by any 
church in the denomination. It represents 
a Loyalty Offering of about $600 plus pay- 
ments which had already been made on 
account of quota and Japan. It came 
from a parish of moderate size and of 


people in general of moderate income. 

In the reports of the various branches of 
the church it was shown that the church 
school, under Miss Bonner’s direction, 
had had a 15 per cent increase in attend- 
ance and an increase in contributions 
through the year’s operation of the pledge- 
system of offerings. The members are 
trained thereby in systematic giving to the 
church, which makes an appropriation 
for the maintenance of the school as its re- 
ligious education department. As part of 
its religious program the school fosters the 
Y. P. C. U., Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. 
Both groups of scouts have enrolled boys 
and girls in the neighborhood as a com- 
munity ministry. 

The Ladies’ Aid had increased its regular 
contribution to the church treasury, had 
looked after the housekeeping of the build- 
ing, and had added to its sinking fund for 
special replenishment of the church equip- 
ment. The Mission Circle met its mis- 
sionary apportionments in full. The 
W.E. D. O. Circle of business and profes- 
sional women, auxiliary to the Ladies’ Aid 
and the Mission Circle, added to its other 
work the cost of issuing “‘The National 
Memorial Church Pulpit,’ a series of 
printed sermons of Dr. Perkins for free 
distribution. The ushers, in addition to 
their usual work of greeting and seating 
visitors, have continued the practise of 
arranging to show visitors over the church 
after service. These personally conducted 
groups have been weekly features much ap- 
preciated by our visiting friends. 

The Visitors’ Register showed 422 sign- 
ers during the year. Of these 178 were 
personally shown over the church and 
parish house by Miss Bonner, pastor’s 
assistant. Dr. Perkins personally greeted 
those who came when he was in his study. 
Not all visitors register, especially those 
who come not as sightseers but as those who 
desire the peace and quiet of a few minutes 
of rest and prayer. The daily open door 
of the church invites many such. It is 
safe to say that between 500 and 600 people 
have visited the church, probably more if 
the many strangers at Sunday services are 
taken into account. While this number is 
not as large as last year, it indicates a wide- 
spread interest in the National Memorial 
Church, especially by people from Uni- 
versalist churches throughout the country. 

The following extracts are from Dr. 
Perkins’ report as pastor: 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. F. W. Perkins has accepted an in- 
vitation to preach the opening sermon 
of the Institute of the General Sunday 
School Association at Ferry Beach, Me., 
July 30. 


“These fellow-workers in church activi- 
ties are not the only people who have fre- 
quented the pastor’s study. A steady 
stream of pitiful victims of the present 
social disorder has passed in and out. 
Again and again a day set apart for study 
or important work has been pre-empted by 
the claims of suffering humanity. Perhaps 
our open door invited them. If so, Iam 
glad that it was open. Sometimes I was 
able to give them direct help. Sometimes. 
I was able to put them in the way of being 
helped. “Sometimes I could do nothing but 
share their sorrow. But what I had to give 
I gladly gave. In any event I was bound 
that such people should feel that human 
need gave them the right to enter the door 
over which is carved the figure of him who 
came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister. 

‘‘In normal times the positions of chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the As- 
sociated Charities and president of the 
Council of Social Agencies, with which I 
have been honored, would call only for an 
amount of incidental public service that 
one could easily render without serious 
inroads on a minister’s time and strength. 
Under present circumstances they have 
taxed both to the limit. Those of us who 
have had to do with attempts to relieve 
human need and distress have had to or- 
ganize new forms of community service, 
to struggle with the heart-breaking task of 
making bricks without enough straw, to 
readjust the relations of public and private 
charity. We have had to confer with the 
Board of Public Welfare, the District 
Commissioners, and committees of Con- 
gress. I have regarded my part in it all 
asa community ministry of the spirit of our 
church and of our faith. I am glad to re- 
port it to you not as a diversion from but 
as an expression of the work of your min- 
ister, which your generosity and under- 
standing and sympathy have made pos- 
sible in an emergency even greater than 
that of the World War.” 

The following were elected to office: 
Moderator, Dr. Frank W. Ballou; secre- 
tary, Milton R. Vollmer; treasurer, Mil- 
ton B. Granger; members of the Board of 
Management, for a four-year term, Mar- 
cus W. Lewis and Winthrop Alexander; 
representatives on the Board of Manage- 
ment of the General Convention, Victor A. 
Friend, Louis Annin Ames, Roger F. Etz, 
Robert W. Hill, Clinton L. Scott; registrar, 
Eleanor Bonner; trustees, Elwood J. 
Way, Louis Annin Ames, Roger F. Etz. 


and Interests 


Dr. Horace Westwood, Mission Preach- 
er, has been speaking at Tufts College at 
the noon services during the past week. 

Miss Jon Etta Hastings Carter has been 
awarded a Carnegie Art Scholarship for 
the summer of 1933 at the Institute of Art 


and Archeology in Paris, and will sail for 
France early in June. Miss Carter is a 
graduate student working for her Ph. D. 
in the Department of Philosophy at Colum- 
bia University. She is the daughter of 
Mrs. Dora L. Carter of Owatonna, Minn., 
and the late Dr. John Wesley Carter, a 
well-known Universalist minister. 


Rev. Weston A. Cate of Auburn, Maine, 
has been serving as a member of the Citi- 
zens’ Relief Fund Committee in the emer- 
gency created by the great fire in that city. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College will give the Commence- 
ment address at the Goddard School for 
Girls, Barre, Vt., June 16. 


Dr. A. Gertrude Earle was elected to be 
the preacher of the occasional sermon at 
the Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
in Lynn, in 1934. 

Rev. Robert Killam of St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, New York, was a 
visitor at Headquarters on Thursday, 
May 18. 


J. Stewart Diem, president of the Y. P. 
CC. U. in All Souls Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will receive the B. C. S. degree 
in Journalism from New York University 
on Wednesday, June 7. Mr. Diem plans 
to take graduate studies in Business Ad- 
ministration in the fall. 


Mrs. Pauline H. Marden, daughter of 
Rey. Geo. A. Miller of 318 N. 9th St., 
Los Angeles, is sailing July 3 on a trip 
around the world. She will be happy to 
take with her any small parcels for our 
missionaries in Japan. 


Illinois 


Oak Park.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., pastor. Twelve new members were 
received on Easter Sunday. In spite of a 
pouring rain, the service was beautiful and 
well attended, as was also the service of 
Communion and Memory on Holy Thurs- 
day evening. Loyalty Day was observed, 
with a special offering of $143. The Y. P. 
C. U. took a special collection that night 
for this purpose. Unity Church was host 
to the May Meetings of the U. W. M. A. 
of Illinois, May 10, with a Loyalty Day 
Rally in the evening. The young people 
will hold their annual May frolic in Unity 
House May 26, and the usual sojourn to 
the Dunes will be made the first week in 
June. The Union will be well represented 
at Turkey Run. On a recent Sunday 
afternoon Dr. Adams spoke at the Elgin 
Four o’Clock Forum on “What I Know 
about Unemployment.” 


Indiana 


Muncie.—Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, 
pastor. Holy Thursday services were the 
best attended since they were inaugurated 
nine years ago. Communion was observed 
and two young people united with the 
church. Easter brought out a crowd that 
filled the church. Decorations were lovely 
and the music was never better. The pas- 
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tor preached on ‘“‘Meriting Immortality.” 
Nine were received into membership, 
making sixteen since our last report. 
Three of our new members are teachers. 
Five families have recently become iden- 
tified with our work, two of the men being 
leading physicians in the eity, and one a 
school principal. Our men’s club recently 
held another fine meeting, addressed by 
Dr. Frederick Heimberger, of Ball State, 
one of our members. The closing meeting 
will be a picnic for the wives and children. 


Kansas 

Hutchinson.—Rey. W. G. Price, pastor. 
Another new member was received into 
our church recently. On May 14 by our 
invitation the Y. P. R. U. of Salina and 
of Wichita met our Y. P. C. U. at Twin 
Mounds for a picnic. Near sundown we 
had an interesting service in which the 
Salina group through their president told 
the story of two hymns and read letters, 
one from the son of one author and the 
other a personal letter from John Haynes 
Holmes telling the story of the writing of 
“The Voice of God Is Calling.”” Hutchin- 
son also gave the history of two hymns, 
through T. A. Bartles and Al Robertson, 
presenting for the concluding number, 
“God be with you till we meet again.” 
This was sung in a Friendship Circle. 
There were fifty-seven present. 


Massachusetts 

Charlestown.—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, 
pastor. The annual meeting of the parish 
was held the last of March with good re- 
ports from each organization. The Sun- 
day attendance has averaged about the 
same as the year before. Holy Week ser- 
vices were held with the Baptist and Con- 
gregational churches. The Chapin Alli- 
ance of the church, with a membership of 
thirty, active membership fifteen, earned 
about $500 during the past year by serving 
a noon luncheon once a month for the bank 
workers, prison officials, school teachers of 
the district and any one interested. The 
Alliance also tied quilts, had a penny sale, 
sewed for the Red Cross at their weekly 
sewing meetings and sponsored a fair at 
the church in December. ‘‘Grandmother’s 
Album’ was given and enjoyed at the fair. 
A calendar supper was held and the vestry 
was taxed to capacity. Mr. and Mrs. Vic- 
tor A. Friend were the speakers, together 
with the ministers of the local churches. 
Recently Miss Sarah Hunter lectured for 
the Alliance on ‘“‘The Advance of Women 
in the Past 100 Years.’’ The members of 
the Alliance are now working for a fair to 
be held Dec. 7. The Starr King Social 
Club has held monthly meetings with sup- 
per and entertainment, consisting of a 
Travel Trip by Dr. Etz, plays, and musical 
evenings. At the annual meeting of the 
club, the treasurer reported a balance in 
the treasury. The Mission Circle, though 
small in numbers, is strong in service. 
The quota has been paid. The Sunday 
school has been slowly increasing in num- 


bers. A pageant was given on Christmas 
Sunday, another on Easter and a drama- 
tization for Good Will Day. Cards and 
gifts have been sent to Japan as well as 
remembrances to the older members of 
the church. Offerings were made to the 
work in Japan and the American Friend- 
ship work. All organizations reported a 
small balance. 

Roxbury.—Rey. Harold I. Merrill, pas- 
tor. On May 17 the Buena Vista Men’s 
Club celebrated their second annual Ladies’ 
Night. Following the supper, a former 
president, Donald J. Ferguson, presented 
a surprise speaker, Hon. Malcolm E. 
Nichols, former mayor of Boston, whose 
talk on municipal affairs was timely and 
well received. The principal speaker was 
Judge Max Pinanski of Portland, who en- 
joyed a regular Old Home Day, as he had 
known Mr. Nichols for many years, as well 
as Rev. Crawford O. Smith, who was also 
present, and is a member of the club. 
Judge Pinanski attended Roxbury High, 
entering in 1902, and there were many 
R. H. S. alumni present who enjoyed his 
reminiscences. He spoke of his work in 
Maine, telling of his many contacts with 
clergy and people of all races and creeds, 
and spoke warmly of the support and en- 
couragement given him by Mr. Smith 
and other clergymen. 

Somerville, First.—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D.D., pastor. At the Woman’s 
Union meeting on Tuesday, April 4, Mrs. 
Herbert Jump of Boston was the speaker at 
the mission meeting at 11 a. m. Mrs. 
Walter Farnham, chairman, presided and 
Mrs. Bernard gave the scripture reading, 
Mrs. Frank Morrison making the prayer. 
Mrs. Marion Grant gave a report of the 
Public Meeting at Lawrence. Guests were 
present from the other women’s societies 
ofthecity. Atnoona luncheon was served 
by Mrs. Bertram Hewitt and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Dreg. The afternoon session was 
presided over by the president, Mrs. Mar- 
ian Grant. The hymnservice was directed 
by Mrs. Eden Hall, Mrs. Dorothy Waldron 
at the piano, and prayer was offered by 
Mrs. Leighton. The program was in 
charge of Mrs. Eden C. Hall and Mrs. 
Frank Wentworth. A short musicale was 
given by Mr. Mark Dickey, the church or- 
ganist. The speaker was Hon. Leon M 
Crowell, a former mayor, who gave an ad- 
dress on some of the important issues of 
to-day. Dr. Leighton’s sermon on Palm 
Sunday was on ‘‘The Sham and the Glory 
to the More Abundant Life.” At the 
Holy Thursday service seven were re- 
ceived into the church. On Easter Sunday 
the chancel was beautifully decorated with 
masses of Easter lilies. The vested choir 
was assisted by Mr. Frank Porter, ’cellist, 
a member of the Symphony Orchestra. 
Dr. Leighton preached the last of his series 
of sermons on ‘“‘The Abundant Life,” 
“The Victory to the More Abundant 
Life.’’ One child was christened. Following 
the service the church school gave the 
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screen production of ‘‘The Passion Play,” 
every scene of which was taken in the 
Holy Land and Egypt. The last supper of 
the season was given on Tuesday evening, 
with Mrs. Edgar F. Houghton chairman, 
The entertainment consisted of poems by 
American poets dramatized. On Sunday, 
April 23, Dr. Leighton exchanged with 
Rey. David Frazer of the West Somerville 
Congregational church. The annual meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Union was held Mon- 
day evening, May 1. The treasurers of the 
different departments reported good bal- 
ances on hand. Mrs. Everett I. Grant 
was re-elected president, and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Wiley succeeds Mrs. Fred Durgin 
as corresponding secretary. The enter- 
tainment was in charge of the Social Ser- 
vice department, Mrs. Isabelle Huff 
chairman. Miss Hunter of the Edison 
Co. gave a talk on ‘‘Women—Now and 
Then.” Ice cream and cake and a social 
hour followed in the banquet room. On 
Wednesday, May 3,a‘‘Pop Concert”’ spon- 
sored by Mrs. Eden C. Hall was given in 
the hall of the parish house. A trio, violin, 
?cello and piano, directed by Mr. Mark 
Dickey, rendered beautiful music with 
. Mme. Condi soloist. The audience was 
seated at small tables seating four, and at 
the intermissions refreshments were served. 
Mr. Frank E. Morrison has been elected 
president of the Men’s Club. 
Ohio 
North Olmsted.—Rev. L. R. Lowry, 
pastor. On Mothers’ Day a congregation 
of more than a hundred was present to 
enjoy the special program. Seven young 
ladies assisted in the service. Miss Rhea 
Biddulph took charge, Miss Virginia Wet- 
ze] read the scripture and offered prayer, 
and the Misses Fern Mitchell, Jane Elliott 
and La Verne Stent each gave a short talk 
appropriate to Mothers’ Day. The ushers 
were two other young ladies, Marian Hall 
and Miss Marian Biddulph. Miss Dora 
Biddulph sang ‘‘An old-fashioned mother 
of mine’ as a solo. Mr. Lowry has or- 
ganized the ministers into sponsoring the 
Memorial Day service. The idea is to 
have a Memorial Day service that will be 
impressive and worth while, and at the 
same time leave out the spread-eagle mili- 
taristic patriotism that mars so many such 
services. Why not aservice in memory of 
these dead that is dedicated to the cause of 
Peace? Such we are trying to have! 


* * 


RELIEF WORK IN AUBURN, MAINE 


On May 15, a great fire swept one sec- 
tion of Auburn, destroying 249 buildings, 
rendering 1,500 homeless, and causing 
some two millions of dollars of damage. 
Within an hour and a half after the first 
alarm was sounded, a group of twenty 
workers were busy at our church preparing 
food, and two trucks and a crew of workers 
served hot coffee, doughnuts and sand- 
wiches to the firemen, police and national 
guardsmen, numbering nearly two hun- 


dred, throughout the afternoon and night. 
Elm Street Universalist Church was the 
first relief organization on the job at the 
scene of the fire. For the past two days 
we have been gathering clothing and bed- 
ding from the homes of our parishioners and 
the long tables in the vestry are piled high 
with articles which have been carefully 
sorted and are ready to turn over to the 
American Red Cross. The Social Club 
has been busy for two days making pa- 
jamas and other garments. The Red Cross 
American Legion and fraternal and church 
organizations are doing fine work. 
Weston A. Cate. 
Auburn, Me., May 18. 
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a WHO’S WHO i? 
bs Rev. C. Leslie Curtice is minis- * 
* ter of the Universalist church in * 
* Chelsea, Mass. a 
* Dr. Willard C.Selleck is minister * 
* of the Universalist church in River- * 
* side, Cal. hal 
a Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is Dean * 
* of the School of Religion, Tufts Col- * 
* lege, Mass. ¥ 
“ Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland, D.D., * 
* is a Unitarian minister living in * 
* Ann Arbor, Mich. a 
* * 
* * 
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ST. LAWRENCE ALUMNI ASSOCIA- 
TION 


A more appropriate place for the first 
meeting of the Greater Boston Alumni 
Association of St. Lawrence could not 
have been selected than the First Parish in 
Malden. Having built this church in 1907 
and having served as its minister until 
called to the presidency of St. Lawrence 
University, Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes began 
building on the college campus where he 
left off in Malden. Now that over ninety 
alumni live in and around Boston it was 
most fitting that the Old First Parish 
should be the means of bringing together 
the three men and women associated with 
Dr. Sykes both in the ministry and as 
students under his guidance. 

On the evening of May 38, thirty-seven 
alumni and friends gathered at the church 
in response to invitations sent out by Rev. 
Seth R. Brooks (’22) and Curtis 8. Edgett 
(732), director of young people’s work. 
The meeting was held in the church parlor. 
A St. Lawrence atmosphere was created by 
hanging two large banners on the walls. 
Mr. Brooks welcomed the gathering and 
requested every one present to rise and 
give his or her name and class. It was 
found that the classes ranged from 1882 
to 1932. A telegram of greeting was read 
from Dr. Sykes ‘‘to all those enjoying the 
hospitality of the Old First Parish.’’ Let- 
ters of congratulation and godspeed from 
Dean Edwin L. Hulett, Dr. Charles K. 
Gaines, and John I. Brooks (’20), were read. 
Letters of regret at not being present were 


read from Ina Gotthelf (’31), Dr. Samuel 
G. Ayres (T. S. ’98), Rev. Ulysses 8. Mil- 


burn (T. S. 91), Rev. Francis E. Webster | 
(T.S. ’80), Dr. Donald B. Cheetham (’16) 


and John E. Rice (’08). 


St. Lawrence songs were sung and fol- 


lowing these the group enjoyed two reels 
of films sent by G. Atwood Manley, alum- 


nisecretary. These films contrasted early | 
college life with that of the present. Many 


interesting reminiscences were told by 


those present as the pictures conjured up | 


memories of the past. An informal dis- 


cussion then took place relative to forming | 


a permanent association, and it was de- 
cided to elect officers without further delay. 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks (’22) was elected 


president, Rev. Max A. Kapp (26) vice- | 
president, and Curtis 8. Edgett (382) sec- | 


retary-treasurer. 
meeting in the fall at the home of Mrs. 
Florence Lee Whitman in Cambridge. 

Alumni present were: Richard F. Zimpel,, 
Adele Coy, Fern E. Murray, Dorothy L. 
Gasser, Meredith Perry Wilcox, Arthur P. 
Wilcox, Eleanor Perry Beal, Loraine T. 
Coons, Russell Osgood, Mrs. Melva Perin 
Ross, Sheila Gross, Max A. Kapp, Ann 
Todd Wyman, Harold T. Van Kirk, Ralph 
B. Diamond, Dr. John S. Lowe, Mrs. 
Florence Lee Whitman, Edith M. Lynch, 
Corinne Hellstrom Brooks, Seth R. Brooks, 
and Curtis S. Edgett. 


* * 


IDLEWILD BURNED 
The Idlewild Inn near Dunstable was. 


Plans were made for a | 


burned Saturday morning, May 15. Both | 


house and barns were totally destroyed. 
The Idlewild Fellowship of Universalist 
ministers has met at Idlewild the week 
after Easter since 1928. The sessions. 
were omitted this year. The Spaulding 


family, in charge of the inn, have won a | 


warm place in the affections of the Uni- 
versalists they have entertained. 

The inn did a good business both sum- 
mer and winter. 

It is alleged that a discharged employee 
has confessed to setting the fire. 


Whether the inn will be rebuilt has not | 


been decided. 


* * 


DOOLITTLE HOME ANNIVERSARY 


The eighteenth Anniversary, Visitation 
and Donation Day at the Doolittle Home 
for Aged Persons in Foxboro, Mass, will 
be held on Tuesday, June 6. Each year 
upon this first Tuesday in June an in- 
creasing number of the friends of the 
Home make this pilgrimage. Two years 


ago on Visitation Day ground was turned | 


in token of the building of the renewed and 
enlarged house. Last year on Visitation 
Day the spacious, beautiful house was. 
fittingly dedicated. 

During the year the size of the family 
at the Home has been doubled. There are 
now twenty-one residents. These, with 
those who care for the group, make up a 
family of twenty-five. 
the trustees of the Home that all Univer- 
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salists who can possibly get there will be 
on hand this year to see the success of this 
enterprise and the happiness of those who 
are spending these years in residence there. 

The morning program of speaking and 
music will again, as for several years, be 
held in Bethany Congregational Church. 
This church, in the finest spirit of Chris- 
tian neighborliness, places its building 
with all its facilities at the use of the 
friends of the Home. The women of the 
Foxboro Universalist church will serve hot 
coffee without expense, and will furnish 
tables for all who bring box lunches. For 
those so desiring it there is a well equipped 
lunch car between the home and the 
church. é 

The best way to reach Foxboro is by 
motor car. The roads are excellent. De- 
tails will be furnished later as to bus ser- 
vice and taxi service. Ask the minister of 
your local church for information, and see 
that he and others go. 

Foxboro, the Home, the Congregational 
Church of Foxboro, and the Foxboro Uni- 
versalist Church unite with the trustees of 
the Home in inviting as many of you as 
can do so to make the pilgrimage to Fox- 
boro on June 6. 

The Trustees. 
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WHO HAS HYMNALS TO SPARE? 


I wonder if there is any church that has 
been using the ‘‘Hymns of the Church’ 
that recently has purchased new hymnals 
and would be willing to help a struggling 
church along? We have only thirty-five or 
forty hymnals and our congregations are 
very seldom under sixty-five. Hence many 
are without hymnals. I have stationed 
ushers at the doors to pass out the hymnals 
as the people enter, so that every one will 
be used, but still there is a dearth. Some 
time ago our Sunday school purchased 
new hymnals and we sent our old ones toa 
struggling school, they merely paying the 
express. I thought there might be some 
church that was in the same position re- 
garding hymunals. 

Lewis R. Lowry. 

North Olmsted, Ohio. 

* 


* 


MURRAY GROVE 


The regular season at Murray Grove 
will open July 15, 1933. It is expected 
that a full house will be present almost 
from the beginning. It is advisable, 
therefore, that reservations for accommo- 
dations be made early. A number of 
prominent ministers in the denomination 
will be the Sunday morning preachers. 

You owe it to yourself if you are a Uni- 
versalist to pay at least a week-end visit 
to the shrine of our faith. If you do there 
will be little question but that you will be 
numbered among the many enthusiasts 
who spend a vacation on the shores of 
Barnegat Bay. It is a place of quiet re- 
treat, and yet abundantly provided with 
those activities that bring joy and recrea- 
tion to the lives of old and young. 
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The board of managers have done much 
for the comfort and pleasure of their 
guests for the coming year. 

The rates for the week are $12 to $19, 
according to location of the rooms. For 
the week-end $2.50 to $3.00 per day. 
Sunday dinner $1.00. 

Please communicate with Mrs. Emma C. 
Smith, 7820 York Road, Elkins Park, Pa. 
If you are planning going for the entire 
season a reduced rate may be obtained. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1933 
Previously repor veda rice: ancl 990 
Vermont Convention Church ...... 38 
Brattleboro’ Vitesse eee 2 
INOTthitel dE AV tr eee ene cee 8 
SOMAMAACL: WAGs ands cow «doe ue delle 10 
Reabodya Niassa eae er 18 
Hitehpuros Vidseey eee eee ens a 19 
Somerville, Mass.) First? .....-...: ff 
iBelprey Ohio eee ieere ate rere 3 


Middletowityp Nis Veer een eee oak 


Dit tleira Ug IN a Now deer Sette ta Se a 12 
Dol gen le vNMs Yee eee ee een 14 
IMTOurISsNigey cre. neato ene eerie te a 
Mira lepont a Not cee eee 4 
TROT: Vion Ning sc os pi resace e ee ec ir: 3 
seuliclonuuny Oe aera IN, NC, ca deooaess 2 
RochestercaNs Y. a. ae ee eae 20 
WticaaNie YS foie eee 36 
lmmaanie: © hapele Np: © aera ae xh 
Wiranee Ll eee car vere tach case 2 
Makasar cs Ti igs Seen perce eae 12 
Galesbure, Tl (eee os aan ster 11 
Ihachernebooyhig: dll, ep ok oncodaen6 11 
LONGUS LaVoie Ak oy oltld Bree Pete 16 
Waterloo slowaeaee eee eer 3 
Turner Center, Maine .......... 6 

otal. tier Oe ee Ra ec 1221 

* * 
CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 64. Fitchburg, 
Mass., 2. Lansing, Mich.,1. Belpre, O., 
1. Syracuse, N. Y., 1. Scranton, Pa., 3. 
East Liberty, Michigan, 3. Inman’s 
Chapel,1. Total, 76. 

Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 


. day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 


State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn, 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m. and 6 p.m. tol0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

8 a. m. the 20th 
1250 kilocycles. 


tures. 
WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 


= 


COMING EVENTS 


June 2-4 Pennsylvania State Convention at Lines- 
ville. 

June 7. Rhode Island State Convention. 

June 11-14. Western Unitarian ConJerence in 
Chicago in conjunction with Meadville Commence- 
ment and section meeting of the National Federation 
of Religious Liberals. 

June 14-16. Iowa State Convention at Mitchell- 
ville. 

June 19-21. Ohio State Convention at Columbus. 

June 25-28. Vermont State Convention at North- 
field. 

June 26-30. Rural New England Ministers’ Con- 
ference, Ocean Park, Maine. 

July 5-9. Y. P. C. U. National Convention, Tur- 
key Run State Park, Indiana. 

July 22-29. Y. P. C. U. Conference at Ferry Beach. 

July 29-Aug. 5. Sunday School Institute at Ferry 
Beach. 

Aug. 5-12. Missionary Institute, Camp Cheery, 
and Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Boy Scouts’ Camp at Ferry Beach. 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 


Rocky Mount. 

Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 

Sept. — Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 


Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberals 
at North Hatley, Que. 
Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 
Oct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina. 
Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 
Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 
Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 
Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 
Worcester, Mass. 
ee 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Letter of license as minister granted to Ernest 
Marble, Howard B. Gilman, Carl Storm. 

Ordination authorized of C. Leslie Curtice. 

Certificate of ordination given to Wallace G. Fiske, 
Orange, Mass. 

Letter of transfer granted to Otis F. Alvord and 
Mrs. Nellie B. Alvord to New York; Robert A. Nunn 
and George H. Lewis to New Hampshire. 

Accepted on letter of transfer, Rev. Lon Ray Call 
from New York. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
Rae 
CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transfer of Rev. Robert Cummins from Ohio ac- 
cepted April 17, 1933. 
Fellowship granted to Rey. Berkeley B. Blake 
May 12, 1933. 
R. D. Cranmer, Secretary. 
8 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Accepted transfers of Rev. Robert A. Nunn and 
Rev. George H. Lewis from Massachusetts Con- 
vention, under date of May 5, 1933. 

Transferred Rev. Hubert T. Law to the Vermont 
Convention, dated May 5, 1933. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
ree 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Whereas, the Fellowship Committee does not 
know the whereabouts of Edward A. Lewis, and, 
whereas, he has not been a resident pastor of a Uni- 
versalist church for an indefinite period, therefore 
the Committee on Fellowship of the Universalist 
Convention of Connecticut hereby suspends the 
fellowship of said Edward A. Lewis on May 11, 1933. 

Clijzford D. Newton, Secretary. 
or 
MERRIMAC VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The Merrimac Valley Conference will meet Wednes- 
day, June 7, with Grace Church, Lowell, beginning at 
10.30 a. m. for a morning and afternoon session. An 
interesting program is being arranged and a large 
attendance is hoped for. The Conference is com- 
posed of the churches in Amesbury, Haverhill, 
Lawrence, Methuen and Lowell in Massachusetts 
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and Nashua, Concord and Manchester in New Hamp- 
shire. Others are cordially invited. 
W.L. S. Gilereast, Secretary. 
U. W. M.S. OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania Universalist Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association will hold its annual meeting at 
Linesville on Friday afternoon, June 2, 1933, when re- 
ports from the circles will be heard, also state chair- 
men’s reports, election of officers for the ensuing year 
and such other business as may be presented. 

S. B. Gregory, Secretary. 
OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The 108th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Conve ition and its auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Columbus, Ohio, June 19, 20 and 21, 1933, for the 
election of officers and for the transaction of such 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
PF £3 
RHODE ISLAND STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 96th annual session of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Chapel Four 
Corners, Cumberland, corner of Diamond Hill and 
Angell Roads, Wednesday, June 7, 1933. The ses- 
sion}will be called to order at 10 a. m. 

Fred E. Carr, Secretary. 
cy 3 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of the Ohio Univer- 
salist Convention will meet immediately prior to the 
State Convention in Columbus. Those having 
business to be considered are requested to com- 
municate it to the secretary at 2525 Essex Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, before June 15. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
oe 

CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on transfer from Massachusetts Rev. 
H. Gertrude Cole, May 5, 1933. 
Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 
Pe 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 9istfannual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention and auxiliaries will convene in Mitchell- 
ville, Ia., June 14, 15 and 16, 1933, for election of 
officers and such business as may legally come before 
the Convention. Free lodging and breakfast. Notify 
Rey. O. G. Colegrove, pastor and secretary, Mitchell- 
ville, Lowa. 

reer 
PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 
TION 
Official Call 

The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Univer- 
salist Convention will be held in Linesville June 2, 
8 and 4, 19338, to receive reports, elect officers and act 
on such other business as may legally come before 
the session. 

H. E. Benton, Secretary. 
* * 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


I have been called to and have accepted the chair- 
manship of the Murray Grove Fair, which takes place 
on Friday and Saturday, August 18 and 19. 

The Fair is our principal source of income, there- 
fore its importance can not be stressed too strongly. 

Gifts of money, utilities and fancy articles will be 
acceptable, and should be sent to my home address 
until Aug. 1, after which, direct all letters and pack- 
ages to Mrs. Geo-ge Friedrich, Murray Grove House, 
Forked River, New Jersey. 

(Mrs. George) Mary E. Friedrich, 


150 Hast 21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ak 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The Pennsylvania Universalist Convention meets 
with the Church of the Good Shepherd, Linesville, 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, June 2, 3, 4. All 
regularly elected delegates will be entertained for 
lodging and breakfast. All others are expected to pay 
for room and meals. The entertainment committee 
requests all planning to attend any of the sessions to 
write to Harry T. Wheeler, Linesville, Pa., at an 
early date stating how many are in the party, the time 


of arrival, the length of stay, and the names of the 
individuals. The rates for rooms and meals will be 
the most reasonable we can secure. 

Linesville is located in Crawford County, Pa., 
seventeen miles west of Meadville, forty-three miles 
southwest of Erie, slightly more than 100 miles north 
of Pittsburgh on the Pennsylvania R. R., and ap- 
proximately 390 miles from Philadelphia, and 300 
miles from Towanda. Take Roosevelt or Lakes to 
the Sea Highway to Meadville, or William Penn or 
Lincoln Highway to Pittsburgh and then the Perry 
Highway to Linesville. 


Obituary 
Robert Morgan 


The First Universalist Church of Providence, R. I., 
has experienced an irreparable loss in the sudden 
death of Robert Morgan on Sunday morning, May 7, 
1933. For nearly ten years he had served as treasurer 
of the ‘‘society’’ and as chairman of the House 
Committee. The recent repairs and improvements 
on the church property, amounting to a very heavy 
expense, were carried out under Mr. Morgan’s per- 
sonal] supervision, and it is undoubtedly true that he 
thereby saved the parish many thousands of dollars. 
He was a devoted member of the church and it has 
rarely had in its long history a more faithful servant. 
For many years he was employed by the N. Y., N. H., 
and H. Railway in a responsible position in the Provi- 
dence yards. 


He leaves a faithful wife, daughter and son. The 
popularity of Mr. Morgan was attested by the very 
large concourse of friends, lodge companions, church 
people and railway employees at the funeral held in 
the church May 10. The body was taken to Law- 
rence, Mass., for further services among old friends 
and for interment. Rev. William Couden officiated 
at both services. 


George W. Sargent 


George W. Sargent died on Tuesday, May 16, at 
his home on Hollis Street, South Weymouth, Mass, 
He was in his seventy-ninth year. Funeral services, 
conducted by Rev. J. H. Peardon of Chicopee, Mass., 
were held on Friday afternoon, May 19. Mr. Sar- 
gent was a well known citizen of Weymouth, where 
for many years he had charge of the pumping station 
of South Weymouth. His family is one of the most 
active and loyal families in the Universalist church in 
South Weymouth. 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


Promotion Certificates 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 


done in their department. 


Grade I. Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Grade II. Beginners to Primary 
Grade III. Primary to Junior 
Grade IV. Junior to Intermediate 
Grade V. Intermediate to Senior 
The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. Price, 45 
cents per dozen. 
The Gibson Series. Designs in full color, size 10 x 13 1-2 inches. Especially 


pleasing to the younger children. 


Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers 
especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 


from regular list. 


No. 1401. Size 4 x 6 inches. 


edges, maps. 90 cents. 
No. 1508. 
No. 5115. 


No. 5415. 


No. 207k. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, 


Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 


Size 5 x 7 1-4 inches, large type, pictures, helps to Bible study, maps, over- 
lapping leather covers, red edges. 


$1.00. 


Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches, self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 
maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


$1.50. 


Size 4 x 6 inches. Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, maps, 
leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


$1.75. 


Size 5 x 7 inches, large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 
Concordance, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


$2.00. 
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Educational 


ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 


High School Graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the Hast. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 


240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 
No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 


paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 

Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


by 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’”’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe now for the 
CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schov 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commadi 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for hemelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Bufialo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Eight great lifelessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Crackling 


In Russia it is possible to get a permit 
to buy railroad tickets without standing 
in line. One man having this privilege 
pushed his way to the window and when 
the others waiting protested he said, ‘“‘But 
I have a permit to buy a ticket without 
standing in line.” 

“So have the rest of us,” came the retort. 
“This is the line for persons who have per- 
mits to buy tickets without standing in 
line.”’—Boston Transcript. 

* 

A well-known attorney was always lec- 
turing his office boy, whether he needed it 
or not. One day he chanced to hear the 
following conversation between the boy 
and the one employed next door: 

““How much does your chief pay you?”’ 
asked the latter. 

“T get $1,500 a year. Five dollars a 
week in cash and the rest in legal advice!” 
—Washington Labor. 

ee 

Arthur was being drilled in arithmetic by 
his primary teacher. ‘“‘If I put eleven nuts 
in your hands, and you eat four, how many 
will you have?” she asked Arthur. 

“Eleven,” said Arthur. 

“But can that be true if you’ve eaten 
four? Think again.” 

“Yes,” insisted Arthur. “I'll have 
eleven. Four inside and seven outside.’”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

“What made you quarrel with Merlin?” 

“Well, he proposed to me again last 
night.” 

«“Where was the harm in that?” 

“My dear, I had accepted him the night 
before.’”’—Portland Oregonian. 

=) ek 

Lady (engaging new maid): ‘‘And what 
denomination are you?”’ 

Maid: ‘‘Well, mum, mother goes to the 
Baptist church and father to the Methodist, 
but speaking for myself, I’m wireless.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 
It saddens me to look around 
Among my friends and see 
How nearly everybody seems 
Intolerant but me. 
—Life. 
* * 

By putting on pressure Speaker Rainey 
hopes to have the House adjourned May 
28. It will give the lads a long summer in 
whic to find out what it was they passed. 
—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

* * 

‘‘Lydia is very clever!”’ 

‘“Nonsense! She only makes people 
think she is.” 

“Well, isn’t that clever?’’ — Die Woche 
in Bild. 

* * 
+ The Chinese are still feloniously re- 
treating from the Japanese, thereby re- 
quiring more and more self-defense farther 
and farther from Tokyo.—Dallas News. 
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Come to 


FERRY BEACH 


1933 Season --- July 8 to September 2 


Rowland Hall 


Instruction --- Inspiration --- Rejuvenation 


Accommodations for Vacationists 
July 8 to 22 and August 12 to September 2 
Young People’s Conference, July 22 to 29 
Religious Education Institute, July 29 to August 5 
W.N. M. A. Week, August 5 to 12 
Ministers’ Week, August 5 to 12 
Clara Barton Guild—Camp Cheery, August 5 to 12 


Sunday Services in the Grove at 10.45 a. m. 


July 23—Rev. Dana McLean Greeley of Lincoln, Mass. 
July 30—Rey. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D., of Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
August 6—Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., of Somerville, 
Mass. 


Why not spend your vacation here? 
Special week-end rate of $3.00. 


“The Ferry Beacher’ containing complete information 
about rates and accommodations will be mailed to any one 
on request to the Secretary, Robert F. Needham, 10 Win- 
throp Road, Arlington, Mass. 


UNIVERSALIST NATIONAL SUMMER MEETINGS 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR 


